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NOTES. 


ty we soldiers are having what American ladies call 
a lovely time in India. They have succeeded in 
getting 65,000 men massed upon the frontier ; campaign 
follows campaign almost as rapidly as démentis from 
Pretoria follow telegrams from Johannesburg; orga- 
nization, mobilization, arms of precision, all alike are 
being subjected in turn to the rough test of practical 
experience. Money, for the moment, is of no con- 
sideration whatever. Compared with the quietude of 
more recent years, the military are once again enjoying 
a very carnival of freedom and of fun. Who could 
have looked for such luck? Yet it is all to be easily 
accounted for. The transfer of the control of the 
frontier from the Panjab Government to the Government 
of India and the Commander-in-Chief has been in- 
augurated by the substitution of a truly Imperial way of 
conducting matters for the-pottering, paltry, peaceful, 
provincial policy of prior years. In those days, once 
and again, one or other tribe would pick a quarrel with 
us; but now we have contrived, on one and the 
same day, to pick a quarrel with the whole of the 
tribes together. The thirteen thousand ‘ Piffers ” 
(as the old Panjab frontier force were called) have 
been replaced by a force equivalent to two Army Corps 
composed of the very flower of the Indian Army. 
Untold gold,” as Sir1George White put it, ‘‘ is being 
spent,” and the fun of it all is that the Government of 
India all the while has neither gold nor silver, told or 
untold, in its coffers to expend. But this is the way 
we govern India nowadays; ‘‘ we” being Lord George 
Hamilton and the modern military school. Some of us 
may still be found sighing for the methods of the old 
dotards who preceded them ; but if Sir George is, as so 
exalted a personage well may be, and as in fact he 
seems to be, in the secrets of Providence, all that is 
now past praying for. Whatever is passing now is 
‘* fate’s inexorable decree,” as the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, according to the ‘‘ Times” correspondent, 
assured his Simla audience. What more remains to be 
said? His Simla audience, as in duty bound, being 
mostly soldiers, assembled in the presence of their 
Commander-in-Chief—and of Inexorable Fate—‘‘ enthu- 
siastically applauded.” 


We must not expect too much in the way of subtle 
argument from a soldier, Jet alone a Commander-in- 
Chief making an after-dinner speech at a farewell ban- 
quet. But when Sir George White has the temerity 


to affirm that ‘‘the quarrels in which we are now 
engaged are none of our own seeking,” he allows him- 
self a latitude which even a distinguished general, 


speaking at however late an hour in the evening, might 
prudently hesitate to claim. If the quarrels are none 
of our own making, what is the meaning of a trans- 
Indus frontier policy ? What of Hunya, Nagar, Waziri- 
stan, the Durand Agreement, Chitral, Malakand, 
Chakdara? Is the British lion turned lamb, then ? 
and is it the barbarian on his frontier who is your only 
wolf nowadays? The long and the short of the whole 
business is that, as on either side the two Great Powers 
approach each other in Central Asia, Great Britain on 
her side of the boundary is sweeping the ground before 
her, and is bent, among other matters, on gathering 
into the ranks of her army what the Commander-in- 
Chief in India enthusiastically spoke of as the “‘ finest 
fighting material in the world.” She requires their 
assistance in the event of war, and will have 
none of their nonsense in time of peace. She will 
teach them to shoot, to manceuvre and to slay ; 
she will feed them fat with the revenues wrung 
from India; and in due time she will cry ‘‘ Havoc!” 
and let slip these dogs of war. This is her great and 
beautiful civilizing mission, so far as the present occa- 
sion is concerned ; and it is to this end that, Sir George 
White notwithstanding, she has picked not one but 
many quarrels with her frontier neighbours of late years. 
To talk of civilizing missions in such a case is, at the 
best, after-dinner eloquence and embroidery ; and at 
the worst it is blasphemous cant. 


In his timely paper in the last ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” 
Sir Lepel Griffin lays his finger on the crux of the whole 
difficulty when he writes that ‘‘the question, like all 
the large questions concerning India, is mainly finan- 
cial.” Of course it is. The beautiful civilizing mission 
of Mr. Atkins to the East must be paid for, like other 
missions, and handsomely paid for. That is the diffi- 
culty of all missions—namely, how to find funds. India 
has to meet the cost of the endless teaching and 
preaching requisite for her own civilization, and it is out 
of the question that she should meanwhile find funds 
for the conversion of her graceless neighbours. Besides, 
why should India find the funds if Great Britain claims 
the mission and enjoys the honour? The African does 
not contribute to the salvation of the Hindu nor the 
Hindu to the conversion of John Chinaman. If the 
mission is that of Great Britain, it is Great Britain that 
should find the wherewithal. That A should civilize B 
at the cost of C may be ‘‘ inexorable fate,” or an ‘ in- 
evitable obligation of Empire,” or whatever else these 
military mediators between God and man will have it; but 
it is not beautiful, and, speaking without offence, it is 
not fair. 


Mr. Morley’s speech at Forfar on Monday last, ard. 
Mr. Asquith’s at Kilmarnock on Tuesday, make a 


curious contrast, and the comparison is wholly to Mr. 
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Asquith’s disadvantage. His ponderous wit and ele- 
phantine jokes will be more fitting to the judicial bench, 
to which he will perhaps retire when his party comes into 
power again. As this latter event seems still in the dis- 
tant future, it will give ample time for the Liberals to 
realize that as a politician Mr. Asquith is not a success, 
in spite of the brilliant promise of his younger days. 
He said that the Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
incomplete and illogical. If this is all that is to be said 
against it, we may reckon it wholly successful. No 
Bill has ever passed through the British Houses of 
Parliament which was not incomplete and _ illogical. 
His main attack upon the Government was directed at 
the Indian frontier policy and at Lord Salisbury’s 
action in the Greek imbroglio. The first has had no 
more strenuous opponent than ourselves. With the 
second we do not pretend to be well pleased, 
but we doubt whether even Lord Rosebery, whom Mr. 
Asquith very kindly pats on the back, could have done 
any better under the circumstances. It is Germany 
who has been our opponent throughout the negotiations, 
and we scarcely blame Lord Salisbury for having 
shirked a direct issue with our neighbours. The inevit- 
able quarrel with Germany wil! arise out of some ques- 
tion more closely bound up with British interests than 
that of shielding a foolish nation from the consequences 
of its folly. 


Mr. Morley also attacked the Government on these 
two counts, and showed his incompetence in questions 
of foreign politics by his identification of the policy of 
advance in the Soudan with the Indian frontier policy. 
The two policies cannot be compared, though in the 
first Mr. Morley might have found apt material for the 
illustration of his Romanes lecture on Machiavelli. The 
advance in the Soudan means, if it means anything at 
all, that we contemplate remaining in Egypt just as 
France is remaining in Tunis, in spite of all pledges to 
the contrary. Breaches of faith in foreign relations are 
inevitable. They are part of that “law of the beasts” 
which still rules in what Evolutionists call the ‘ extra- 

oup” struggle for existence. On domestic questions, 

owever, Mr. Morley said a number of sensible things. 
His reflections on the House of Lords were sober 
and to the point. The House of Lords will never be 
abolished. It may be reformed, and its reform will mean 
an immense increase in its power and influence. His 
reference to the engineering dispute was sensible, too, 
and suggests that he, in the past one of the most 
strenuous opponents of a legal eight-hours day, is be- 
ginning to consider whether it may not be wiser to 
secure a reform upon which the working classes have 
evidently set their minds, by legal enactment rather than 
by the wasteful and ruinous process of a national strike. 


According to the latest telegrams, Sefor Sagasta’s 
Cabinet has decided to grant autonomy to Cuba under 
the suzerainty of Spain. We congratulate the Govern- 
ment on this sensible resolve. Sefor Sagasta is seventy 
years old, and within the last ten years has suffered 
severely in health. But he has still a large amount of 
vitality. It was not ambition that could have tempted 
the grey-haired statesman from his quiet retreat at 
Avila. The former professor of engineering has always 
been a practical man and never much of a violent 
Radical. He was patriotic enough within recent years 
to relinquish office rather than see his tenure of power 
made the occasion of public dissensions, and now he 
shows his courage by advocating a Radical and un- 
popular measure for the pacification of Cuba. 


It may be well, in view of recent developments in 
Cuba, to note that the rebellion in the Philippines is by 
no means entirely crushed. Fighting still goes on in 
Central Luzon. The Spaniards of course claim all the 
victories ; but Emilio Aguinaldo, the leader of the 
insurgents, is said to be a capable and cautious 
general, and there will be considerable difficulty in 
dislodging him from the mountains where he is 
entrenched. He is credited, too, with a considerate 
treatment of his captives, which contrasts strongly 
with the cruelties formerly alleged against both sides. 
It has been constantly affirmed that the revolt is 
against the domination of the priests rather than against 
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Spain; and a proclamation lately issued by Aguinaldo, 
calling upon the Philipinos to make a supreme struggle 
for liberty, puts forward the banishment of the priests 
as one of the principal conditions to be attained. 


New York has its municipal elections coming on, 
The contest is exciting almost as much feeling as 
the great Bryan-McKinley struggle which we are just 
beginning to forget. Henry George has emerged 
from obscurity to champion the cause of the failures— 
the disinherited of society—who just now constitute a 
very large class in New York as in other American 
cities, and the ‘‘regular ” politicians, the Tammany- 
ites and Republicans, who began by deriding George 
as a person of no account, have begun to realize that 
they will have a very hard fight to keep him out of the 
Mayoralty of Greater New York, which with its new 
boundaries is now the second city in the world. Only 
one-fourth of the population is American born; the 
rest are Irish, Germans, Italians, Poles, Hungarians, 
and so forth, so that the elements of disturbance are 
strongly represented. George, as might be expected, 
goes in for the municipalization of everything and for 
the equalization of property by the “‘ scientific” taxation 
of the rich. He alleges that he should have been Mayor 
in 1886, when he stood against Mr. Hewett ; that he 
got the majority of votes, but was fraudulently counted 
out. The accusation is put forward without evidence; 
but those familiar with American electoral methods see 
no reason to doubt its possibility, for such things have 
happened more than once in Municipal, in State, or 
even in Presidential elections. There is also a Citizens’ 
candidate, Mr. Seth Low, who runs on the ‘‘ honesty ” 
ticket ; but his friends do not seem to be very sanguine 
of his success, honesty not being an article of value in 
New York politics. 


Now that the Tunis question is settled Lord Salisbury 
and M. Hanotaux have taken West Africa in hand, and 
there are good hopes that before the winter is through 
the tangle of conflicting claims in the ‘‘ bend of the 
Niger ” will be finally settled. 1894 and 1895 were 
in great part spent in a somewhat ridiculous race for 
precedence between English, French and German agents 
bent on making treaties with the various ‘‘ Kings ” who 
claim to rule in the Borgu, Gurma and Gando districts. 
As these potentates had no objection to receiving 
any number of presents and signing any number of 
treaties in return, it was found in the end that they had 
promised everything to everybody, all three Powers 
being able to produce treaties acknowledging suzerainty 
in some form or other. Thanks to the foresight of Sir 
Taubman Goldie and the energy of his agents, Mr. J. 
Thomson and Captain Lugard, England was able to 
establish a clear priority in most cases. Indeed the 
German claims may be ruled out as being in most cases 
too obviously bogus to base even a guerelle d Alle- 
mand upon. France, however, was in a stronger 
position, for the Dahomey hinterland has been pushed 
very far back, and early this summer she succeeded in 
establishing an armed post on the banks of the Niger 
itself, at the top of the Bussa cataract just above the 
tenth parallel of latitude. Now, up to the foot of the 
cataracts (which continue for many miles) England’s 
claim to both banks is undisputed, and up to Say it is 
practically admitted, so far as the east bank is 
concerned, by France herself, but between these two 
points there are conflicting claims as to the west bank. 


The course of our disputes with France of late has 
been so uniformly one of surrender that there was some 
excuse for the fears that have been expressed of Lord 
Salisbury’s squeezability about Bussa, but there is 
every reason to hope that on that point he is firm. Two 
river gunboats of a novel type have been sent out in 
sections for use on the Niger, and as these will be 
manned by bluejackets, the Imperial factor will be 
directly represented there for the future, France on her 
part being given a free hand on the river above Say. 
We have consented to our old colonies on the Gambia 
and at Sierra Leone being headed off and entirely 
deprived of their hinterland by France, and the great 
scheme for a railway between the Senegal Valley and 
the upper waters of the Niger’is now in a fair way of 
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being carried out, thanks to a loan of a million francs 
from the Caisse des Dépéts et Consignations, so that 
French energy will find full scope in opening up the 
country around ‘‘Timbuctoo the Mysterious.” In 
return, England claims and means to have full posses- 
sion from Say to the Niger delta, and we do not fancy 
that M. Hanotaux will be very obdurate on that point. 


We learn that the Nottingham Church Congress has 
scarcely answered the expectations of its promoters. 
About 2,500 full members’ tickets were sold, and 
although a large number of day tickets were also taken, 
this is not up to the average. The authorities would 
be wise if they carefully considered the matter, with 
the view of discovering, if possible, whether the time 
has not come for a change in the general arrangements 
of the Congress. Fewer meetings, and more time for 
general discussion, would seem to be desired. We 
observe that the ‘‘ Guardian” advocates the reform of 
the ‘‘ working men’s meeting,” as we did last week. 


The Church party has gone all to pieces on the ques- 
tion of a common platform for the London School 
Board election. We cannot pretend to be sorry. The 
very notion of a Church party is hateful; a parti préire 
has always been mischievous, not merely to the nation, 
but to its own deepest and most real interests, and we 
have no wish to see one grow up in this country. As 
for the election, we now have some hope that it will be 
conducted upon an educational, not a party-religious, 
programme. 


The employers in the engineering dispute have left no 
doubt as to their position. They met at Leeds on 
Tuesday and passed three resolutions to the effect that 
they had satisfied themselves that the trade would not 
bear ‘‘ any reduction of hours,” that they were deter- 
mined to have freedom in their factories, and things 
being so, a conference was useless and the interference 
of third parties unnecessary and ‘‘ could not be enter- 
tained.” We have only two remarks to make on this 
decision of the employers. We can understand the 
positive side of these resolutions. They embody what 
was known to be a strong feeling on their side, a 
feeling supported by reasons which have been set forth 
in these columns. Their refusal to accept interference 
from without can be easily understood. There has 
been a little too much of it recently. The official 
arbitrator can only be useful under conditions which do 
not exist in this dispute. The unofficial mediator is 
getting to be a nuisance. But what we do not under- 
stand is why the employers do not give some hint as to 
how the deadlock can be removed. 


Our second remark is that the necessity for this word 
of conciliation is strengthened by the fact that at the 
outset there was no quarrel between employers and men 
in the provinces. It is impossible to deny that the 
fate of the locked-out provincial workmen ig a hard 
one. Broadly speaking, they do not want an eight- 
hours day. They had no dispute with their employers 
and yet they are deprived of their employment and told 
in these resolutions that they will continue so deprived 
until something happens which is not described. 


The third London County Council seems inclined, 
like Falstaff, to ‘‘ make a good end” after a misspent 
life. On Tuesday it decided to knock a farthing off the 
rate, and there are hopes that before March things may 
be so prosperous that another farthing relief can be 
promised. This is a welcome change, for people had 
really come to think that the only function of the County 
Council was to increase the rates. It found London 
with something like a tenpenny rate, and before many 
years it had gaily run it up to fourteenpence. It has, 
of course, some things to do that were unknown to the 
old Metropolitan Board of Works, many fads to air, 
and many experiments to make, but it has not yet given 
us a Thames Embankment or a Holborn Viaduct. What 
its future will be nobody seems to know, for neither the 
Moderates nor the Progressives appear to have the ghost 
of a programme or a policy for the next election, and 
so far as can be surmised the next Council will find it- 
self in the same situation as the present, with two 
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parties so evenly balanced that each is just able to 
check and thwart the other without the power to do 
any good work on its own account. Such being the 
case, those citizens who are old enough to remember 
the happy days of ten years ago, when the rate was 
sevenpence, or of twenty years ago, when it was four- 
pence, must sometimes wish that we had the blundering 
old Board of Works back with us again in spite of all 
its faults. 


The accident to the destroyers ‘‘Thrasher” and 
‘* Lynx ” is lamentable from every point of view. The 
loss of life was considerable, when the small crews 
carried in these boats is taken into account, and the 
men who died, died by a most horrible death. Accord- 
ing to reliable information which we have received, 
the ‘‘Thrasher” and ‘‘ Lynx” left St. Ives about 
3 A.M., and got into thick fog at 4 A.M. They pro- 
ceeded at a speed of something under twelve knots, 
which is the slowest their engines can go, the 
“Thrasher” leading, when the Dodman suddenly 
loomed up, and both ran ashore. It says no little for 
the strength and excellence of their construction that 
they survived the shock. The light steel plating—not 
much thicker than brown paper—of which they are 
built yielded, and acted as a buffer—thus distributing 
the shock. It is curious to notice that both the 
‘‘ Thrasher ” and ‘‘ Lynx” are unlucky vessels, and that 
each has previously suffered misadventure. 


At the present time the French professional press is 
jeering at these constant mishaps to our destroyers and 
attributing them—to quote the ‘‘ Marine Frangaise ’— 
‘to the ignorance and carelessness of British officers.” 
It is certain that in both France and Germany, where 
torpedo-boats of a type very inferior to our destroyers 
are worked constantly, day and night, such accidents 
have been less frequent of late, though the foundering 
of the German boat S 26 off the Elbe must not be for- 
gotten. Itis also certain that our coast is not more 
difficult and dangerous than the northern coast of 
France. Still it would be unjust to the officers of our 
navy to impute to them ignorance. Bad judgment 
there may have been in the case of the ‘‘ Thrasher ”; 
sitting in an armchair, it seems as though it was a 
foolish thing in such thick weather to go anywhere 
near the shore ; the safest course would certainly have 
been to make for the mid-channel. 


The Corean Government had, when the last mail 
left, ordained the opening of two more ports to foreign 
trade. One, Chenampo, is situated on the north bank 
of the Tatung river or estuary, about forty miles below 
Pingyang, which was the scene of the first great 
Chinese defeat. The neighbouring region is reported 
to be naturally rich both in agricultural products and 
minerals: it suffered much during the war, but is re- 
covering, and Chenampo is thought likely to become a 
place of considerable trade. The Tatung inlet, it may 
be noted, was largely used by the Japanese for land- 
ing supplies. Mokpo, the second port, is also situated 
on the west coast, nearly opposite Fusan, which has 
always been the centre of Japanese influence. It is the 
outlet of a great rice-growing district, and the in- 
habitants are reported to be relatively prosperous. The 
southern region has, naturally, been in closer inter- 
course with Japan than the north; and the trade of 
Mokpo will naturally follow the current, though a pro- 
portion of British goods will doubtless filter in. 


The death of Professor Roy reminds us that he was 
once the means of demonstrating to the world the 
proper value of some of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle’s”’ scien- 
tific criticisms. One of Professor Roy’s last contribu- 
tions to science was an essay on ‘‘ Mountain Sickness.” 
It was advertised to appear in a monthly scientific 
journal and the title was duly included in the list of 
contents on the cover. But at the last minute it was 
temporarily withdrawn. Those who were acquainted 
with the circumstances were accordingly amused to 
read in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” acriticism of the number 
in which the paper ought to have appeared, announcing 
that ‘‘ mountain sickness is intelligently treated by Pro- 
fessor Roy.” 
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M. de Marcére, who was the immediate predecessor 
of the late Jules Simon as Minister of the Interior 
during the Presidency of MacMahon, publishes a re- 
markable anecdote in the current number of the ‘‘ Revue 
du Palais” in connexion with the events that led to 
the Marshal's resignation of the Chief Magistracy. It 
shows what had hitherto been practically unsuspected, 
namely, that the Duke of Magenta could and did act 
upon his own initiative, irrespective of the approval 
or disapproval of his immediate entourage. Ac- 
cording to M. de Marcére, the letter written early in 
the morning of 16 May, 1877, inviting Jules Simon to 
resign the Presidency of the Council—read the Premier- 
ship—was dictated by MacMahon to General Broye, 
the chief of his military household and his trusty 
friend, who, however, was not as much as consulted as 
to its tone and contents. It was immediately despatched 
to the Ministry of the Interior, which happens to be 
almost opposite the Elysée. Scarcely was it gone when 
MM. d’Abzac and Emmanuel d’Harcourt arrived at the 
Elysée and were informed by General Broye of what 
happened. They endeavoured to get back the missive, 
but it was too late. Jules Simon had read it. He 
wrote the reply, but took it himself to the Elysée. In 
the interview that followed, the Marshal listened most 
attentively to the Minister without interrupting him by 
as much as a sign; then he said: ‘‘I accept your 
resignation, M.le Ministre. 1 belong to the right; we can 
no Ienger march together. I prefer being overthrown 
to remaining under the orders of M. Gambetta.” After 
all, Gambetta’s famous ‘*‘ Se soumettre ou se démettre” 
was only a paraphrase of MacMahon’s own words. 


‘* Why does not some doubly rich millionaire settle 
this coral island controversy once for all, by making a 
boring into a coral island?” asked Darwin a short time 
before his death. The millionaires have missed their 
chance, for the work has now been accomplished by 
Professor Edgworth David of the Sydney University. 
A telegram announced on Monday that Professor 
David's expedition to the Ellice Islands has been com- 
pletely successful: for a boring was sunk to a depth of 
557 feet through solid coral reef rock without reaching 
the bottom. The news is of great scientific importance, 
for it finally establishes the truth of the theory of coral 
island formation, by which Darwin first made his name. 
When that theory was advanced, it was unanimously 
accepted ; but, later on, a reaction set in against it, 
and others were proposed, of which the most important 
was that advocated by Dr. John Murray. Speaking 
generally, the geologists clung to Darwin’s theory, 
while the new explanations were adopted by the 
geographers. The controversy has been prolonged, 
and last year the Council of the Royal Society 
despatched an expedition to make a boring on one of 
the Ellice Islands, in order to settle the question; but 
the attempt then failed. The corollaries to Darwin’s 
theory are of such wide-reaching importance that all 
men of science will be grateful to the Australians for 
their perseverance in renewing the attempt and for 
their skill in overcoming the considerable mechanical 
difficulties. 


An admirable choice has been made by the Fellows 
of Trinity College, Oxford, in the election of Professor 
Pelham as successor to Dr. Woods, resigned. The 
new President is the son of a late Bishop of Norwich ; 
he is among the highest living authorities on Roman 
history ; he possesses very remarkable gifts of adminis- 
tration, and he has followed the example set by T. H. 
Green in interesting himself in the municipal and civic 
life of Oxford. No man in the University is more 
regarded. We congratulate Trinity. 


The death of Sir John Gilbert takes away one of the 
best painters in the Academy and the doyen of illustra- 
tion. The man who could sketch a procession directly 
upon the woodblock so that piece after piece could be 
unscrewed and taken away to the engraver while he 
went on with the rest had the facility of a born re- 
porter. But behind his skill in note-taking lay an equal 
mastery of the traditions of picture-making, so that few 
modern draughtsmen can claim a closer kin with better- 
bred times. He is like a too easy and fluent old master 
become a modern journalist. 
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COLONIAL RUIN AND ‘SETTLED POLICY.” 


“Ts recently published Report of the West India 

Commission is one of the strangest we have ever 
examined. Here we have three men of position and 
official experience sent out to inquire into the persistent 
complaints that have been raised by our West Indian 
Colonies that their staple industry is being ruined, 
Foreign sugar, said the colonists, produced by the aid 
of heavy Government bounties, is being imported into 
England at prices which render competition impossible ; 
unless our Government help us as much as foreign 
Governments help their producers, our industries will 
go to ruin and the Colonies will become bankrupt. 
The stay-at-home economist was, of course, equal to 
the emergency. Your industry is not being ruined, he 
assured the West Indian planters, and if it is, it is your 
own fault: the German adopts the newest and most 
scientific machinery, whereas you stick to the methods 
of your fathers: besides, it does not matter whether 
you are being ruined or not so long as the British 
consumer is getting his sugar and his jam at a farthing 
apoundcheaper. This closed the argument, for cheap- 
ness is the last word with the economist ; when that is 
uttered there is no more to say. 

But the Colonists were not satisfied; they continued 
to press their grievances upon Mr. Chamberlain until 
at last a special Royal Commission was sent out to 
the West Indies. Sir Henry Norman, Sir David 
Barbour, and Sir Edward Grey set to work accord- 
ingly ; nine months have passed, and the result of 
their labours is before us in a Blue-book of 174 
pages. As regards the essential facts of the situa- 
tion, readers who have been buoyed up with false 
hopes will be inclined to cry with the Queen of Sheba, 
The half was not told us. It is now established on 
official evidence that the depression is great and is 
increasing, it is ‘‘ causing estates to be abandoned,” 
and leading to ‘‘ distress among the labouring popula- 
tion”: for there is in most cases no industry that can 
take the place of sugar-growing. This must seriously 
affect the condition and reduce the revenue of the 
Colonies, which will be ‘‘ unable to meet the absolutely 
necessary public expenditure.” Says the writer of the 
summary in the ‘‘ Times,” a reluctant and hostile 


witness :—‘‘ The sugar industry under present conditions - 


is threatened with extinction, and, without help, the 
majority of the West Indian Colonies must, in the 
event of the destruction of their main source of income, 
lapse into bankruptcy followed by administrative 
barbarism. Their large negro population, left without 
means either of subsistence or of emigration, can hardly 
be expected to tolerate such a condition of affairs in 
silent submission. Riot and anarchy must ensue, and 
the scandal would be such as evidently in such an 
event to necessitate Imperial intervention at any cost.” 

Bankruptcy, barbarism, starvation, riot, anarchy! 
A pleasant prospect for some of our oldest and most 
loyal Coldnies in this year of Jubilee, and under what 
Mr. John Morley has been calling in Scotland the ‘‘ full 
noonday of the Cobdenic gospel.” 

The decline in the West Indian sugar industry, 
says the report, ‘‘is not due in any considerable degree 
to extravagance in management” or to ‘‘ imperfection 
in the process of manufacture.” The best machinery 


has in many cases been introduced, and the cost of pro- . 


duction reduced to the economic minimum; but the 
experiment has not been a success, for there is ‘‘a 
general and apparently well founded conviction that 
even with the assistance of such machinery the business 
could not be profitably carried on.” No; the cause of 
all this goes much deeper and is much simpler than 
these text-book phrases. We must give the case in 
the very words of the Commissioners—of all the Com- 
missioners: for the daily papers headed by the ‘‘ Times” 
have been artfully conveying the suggestion that only 
Sir Henry Norman lays the blame on the bounties, and 
that his two colleagues report in favour of the ‘laws 
of nature.” The unanimous report says [p. 69; 548b.]:— 

‘The depression of the industry is due to the com- 
petition of other sugar-producing countries and in a 
special degree to the competition of beet-sugar pro- 
duced under a system of bounties. It is also affected 
by high protective tariffs, and by the competition of 
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cane sugar, the production of which is specially en- 
couraged by the Governments concerned. The causes 
of the depression may be described as permanent, in- 
asmuch as they are largely due to the policy of foreign 
countries, and there is no indication that that policy 
is likely to be abandoned in the immediate future.” 
And again, on the same page :—‘‘ The best immediate 
remedy for the state of things which we have shown to 
exist would be the abandonment of the bounty system 
by Continental nations. This change would in all 
probability enable a large portion of the sugar-cane 
cultivation to be carried on successfully, and would 
certainly reduce the rate at which it will diminish.” 

These facts being established, the rest 6f the report, 
it might be imagined, would be so simple that it would 
write itself. The bounties cause the depression ; the 
depression is ruining our Colonists; it will be perma- 
nent unless certain foreign countries can be induced to 
abandon the bounty system ; it is the duty of the Home 
Government, which is responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of these Colonies, to protect them from injustice 
and ruin: ‘‘ therefore your Commissioners report that 
the only course possible is to impose on bounty-aided 
sugar brought into the United Kingdom countervailing 
duties to an amount equal to the bounty that has been 
paid upon it by any foreign Government.” The imme- 
diate abandonment of the foreign bounties would follow, 
and the Briton would get his sugar and his jam and 
his rum at a fair competitive price. 

But all this is just what the Commissioners, or rather 
the majority of them, do not report. Terrorised by 
the ghost of a fifty-year-old agitation, they shy at the 
words ‘‘ countervailing duties,” and hurriedly assure us 
that they could not think of ‘‘ departing from what has 
hitherto been considered to be the settled policy of the 
United Kingdom,” and branch off into a few feeble irre- 
levancies about roads and communications, doles and 
loans, peasant proprietors, and the establishment of a 
botanical department. In fact they wash their hands of 
these importunate Colonies with the comforting as- 
surance that, as they are to be ruined, they will be 
ruined in strictly orthodox fashion, and in accordance 
with ‘‘ the settled policy of the United Kingdom.” 

We have stated that there is one dissentient. Sir 
Henry Norman, to his credit, declines to be frightened 
by bogies. He points out the grave danger and the 
only possible remedy, and adds :—‘‘I am aware that 
I am advocating a measure which is sure to meet with 
severe criticism and opposition; but I feel bound 
respectfully to submit my views, as there seems to 
be no measure except the imposition of countervailing 
duties which is likely to save a considerable group of 
British Colonies from serious disaster, or prevent obliga- 
tions falling on the mother-country which will be very 
onerous and very difficult to meet in a satisfactory 
manner.” 

And thus the matter drops, so far as Sir David Barbour 
and Sir Edward Grey and their precious facing-both- 
ways report are concerned. The ‘‘ Times,” and the 
rest of the morning papers which borrow their facts 
and their opinions from it, fold their hands and say it is 
all very good, all unimpeachably orthodox. But will 
the country be content to allow matters to rest there? 
Will Parliament be content ? Will Mr. Chamberlain— 
our ‘‘ great Colonial Minister”—be content to see a 
group of our Colonies ruined for a ‘‘ settled policy” ? 


MR. PENNELL’S BEST. 


N this month’s ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” in an article 
on ‘‘ Art and the Daily Paper,” Mr. Pennell careers 
into a new réle: ‘‘ revolutionary and far-reaching,” he 
himself styles it. As the prophet of Art in the new 
age, unfettered by time, death or judgment, he plunges 
his eye ahead and ogles futurity in a fine artistic 
frenzy. The depth and dream of his desire can only 
be gathered from a full perusal of the article, but 
authentic snatches of his voice may be for a time 
deferentially listened to. 

Mr. Pennell’s object is to demonstrate that the art 
of the future lies bound up in the daily illustrated paper ; 
that, with himself as initiator and director, a ‘‘ revolu- 
tion in art” is to be brought about that shall equal the 
“revolutions” with which he credits Diirer and 
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Bewick. Says he: ‘‘ When I stood in the machine- 
room and saw Burne-Jones’s drawing—the first pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Chronicle ” series—coming off the press 
at the rate of 20,000 copies an hour, I knew I was 
assisting at a revolution in art which would be as wide- 
reaching as that started by Diirer or by Bewick.” But 
“ our difficulties are a thousand times greater than theirs. 
If mistakes were made in the drawing, the engraving, 
or the printing, they could be remedied ; there was time. 
But in the daily, once the block has left the hands of the 
engraver, xothing can be done to it. And until the first 
copies have come off the press nobody knows what the 
illustration really will look like; and then it is too late for 
corrections.” Truly this is a cry out of the wilder- 
ness; we have underlined some of the extremities of 
its desolation. But the goal, the goal’s the thing! 
This exquisite new medium, revolving at 20,000 turns 
an hour, has for Mr. Pennell’s soul ‘‘an uncanny fasci- 
nation,” as it bounds forward on its great road helping 
him to hurl art broadcast among the million. This 
‘*wonderful and amazing printing-press,” Mr. Pennell 
admits, ‘‘is wholly unadapted to the requirements ” ; 
but for the sake of the pennies and the popularity and 
the ultimate waste-paper basket, the art of the future 
must plod along and make the best of it: the revolu- 
tion will progress, and Mr. Pennell will always be there 
prophesying and assisting. 

Only for one moment does his brave heart go down 
into his boots at the thought of high efforts possibly 
wasted: ‘‘ while,” says he, ‘‘many of the sixpenny 
magazines, both in this country and America, have done 
their best to cheapen art and literature, whether know- 
ingly or not, and while the same cheap common- 
placeness is bound to triumph blatantly in the news- 
paper, it was worth while, I thought, to start, at any 
rate, with the work of distinguished artists, thus show- 
ing what could be done, even if afterwards things must 
be allowed to take their course.” But he rallies, and 
warms, with confidence, in his subject. ‘‘ During the 
Jubilee, incredible as it may seem, artists were found 
capable of making drawings of the procession as it 
actually passed. . . . Possibly they were not works of 
the highest art. But... they were interesting and 
valuable as showing what will be done in the very near 
future. Giotto is not studied for correctness of draw- 
ing. These illustrations are not remarkable for perfec- 
tion of printing; they are the comparative failures upon 
which the successes of the future will be built up. The 
old men did the best they could for the Church and the 
State in paint : we are doing it in printer’s ink for the 
people.” Here then we get the gist of Mr. Pennell’s 
hopes for the future of art. Here also we learn what 
Mr. Pennell is himself at his best: ‘‘the veil is torn 
from an important personality,” he stands holding up art 
for the people in the hollow of his hand. This art-critic, 
whose soul in its highest flights yearns after a sort of 
‘*Harper’s Monthly” sold daily price one penny, is 
doing for the people what the old men did for Church 
and State—his best, that is to say: and Mr. Pennell’s 
best is to lead us on to a new age in art: he, a moving 
spirit in it, is assisting at a *‘ revolution of art” as far- 
reaching as that effected by Diirer or by Bewick. 

Thus we begin to learn what to Mr. Pennell ‘‘ Art” 
means; what ‘‘ far-reaching” means also, and, more 
indirectly, what are Mr. Pennell’s views of the relations 
of the artist with his medium, of Diirer with his wood- 
block, of himself with his steam printing-press. We 
must not look for too much all at once ; we do not look 
to Giotto for correctness of drawing, and this is the 
Giotto period of the new art; but the root of the 
matter is already secured in speed, in cheapness and in 
popularity. Again, Mr. Pennell's best, which the art of 
the future is to bring to us, if all goes well, will include 
drawings of streets and processions made beforehand, 
with the weather harmoniously thrown in at the last 
moment! This is art indeed ; this is tout ensemble! Mr. 
Pennell waiting breathlessly to dash cloud or sunshine 
over his panoramas forthe million will be a pathetic sight ! 
Such fidelity to nature, such correctness, not merely of 
drawing, for which one no longer looks to Giotto, but 
of weather and weather effects, umbrellas blossoming 
like magic at the last moment, and all for a penny aod 
next day’s publication, which to-day is and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven! But already the new art is 
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conquering its difficulties: ‘‘On the ‘Chronicle’ even 
the weather can be controlled” ! 

For art to be so far-reaching as to give us Mr. 
Pennell’s best it must reach the millions and their 
pockets ; to get Mr. Pennell at his best it must undergo 
20,000 revolutions per hour. A demi-semiquaver of 
doubt gets hold of us; is it worth the cost? Is it 
really necessary in order that Mr. Pennell may produce 
his best that he should drag art along with him? 
Turned inside out, if his comparisons are worth any- 
thing, Mr. Pennell’s claim is that the railway-speed 
printing-press is, or is going to be, a new beautiful 
medium upon which the artist can expend himself, 
adapting and allying his work to it with the same joy 
of sacramental giving and receiving as comes from 
working on some beautiful sensitive medium such as 
wood, or stone, or transfer paper. But at present he 
has not produced his medium; it isin the braying stage, 
as he himself admits: ‘‘Once the block has left the 
hands of the engraver nothing can be done to it; and 
until the first copies come off the press nobody knows 
what the illustration will be like.” So at present his 
precious medium is not worth a penny, far less does it 
suggest a revolution in art. 

Does not Mr. Pennell, after all, mean a revolu- 
tion in commerce, when he talks of assisting at the 
other thing? Mr. Pennell has not yet pointed out a 
single artistic quality likely to result from the use of 
his new material, and yet his printed words seem to 
vibrate, like the printing-press, with the enthusiasm of 
their message. It is ‘‘ for the people,” he tells us, that 
the Giotto stage of incorrectness is to be got through, 
and Pennell at his best produced. 

We would ask Mr. Pennell seriously, why this pas- 
sionate outlay of himself and other artists of the 
future “‘for the people”? Does he really believe 
that the million will be made better and more intel- 
ligent by having his architectural and County Council 
pieces shown to it for a penny a day instead of for a 
shilling a month? Is it not at root sheer ‘‘ shoddy com- 
mercialism ” that is driving him to seek notoriety under 
steam-rollers? What public does he promise himself ? 
The public ‘‘ whose cheap commonplaceness,” he himself 
says in one lucid moment, ‘‘is bound in the endto triumph 
blatantly in the newspaper.” Yet it is after this public 
that Mr. Pennell with his ‘‘ revolution in art” shame- 
lessly hankers ; and none can hinder him. But let him 
not make a show of dragging ‘‘ Art” into the question ! 
Revolutions in art are not brought about by crafts- 
men and journalists superintending the mashings and 
plungings of machinery. It is, as a matter of fact, 
incorrect to speak at all of revolutions in art; they 
do not take place. Revelations in art are made by 
master-minds. Giotto, whom Mr. Pennell endeavours 
to pass gently by, was one of these. But Mr. Pennell 
and his associates of the ‘‘ Chronicle” fail to under- 
stand that the penny-in-the-slot business has nothing 
whatever to do with art. 

** We do not,” Says Mr. Pennell, ‘study Giotto for 
correctness of drawing.” What any one who under- 
stands does study Giotto for is beauty of drawing, a thing 
profoundly more important. For “‘ correctness” one can 
at times fall back on Mr. Pennell : it is a quality which 
he shares with the camera. 


THE “IPANE.” 
Il. 


PLEASANT as the spectacle would be of a whole 
world taking its speech from Whitechapel, still, 
@ la longue, it might become monotonous, and had it 
been so, such an assembly as used to meet at Casa 
Horrocks could never have existed. Somehow or other 
none of us liked Hartogg ; perhaps it was his learning, 
his nationality, his way of stating what he knew 
was false, in such convincing fashion that it seemed 
more feasible than truth; it may have been his 
Paraguayan wife, to whom, being an atheist and 
violent Bible-smasher, he had been married in a 
church, thus losing caste according to our notions, for, 
with us, concubinage with “native” women was an 
honourable state, but marriage carried with it some- 
thing of degradation. In the same fashion I believe in 
British India that the Briton thinks no shame to pass 
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an hour or two in amicable converse with a “ native” 
woman, but thinks himself disgraced if he promotes the 
self-same woman to the state of mistress. These points 
of morals are so nice, so intricate, and so fallacious 
that it is well to set them down whilst they exist, in 
order that in future generations men may have subjects 
to enlarge upon, after the question of the due relation 
of the sexes has been pronounced upon and settled by 
some County Council, or other body duly elected on 
a democratic suffrage, and therefore competent to deal 
with matters such as this in such a way as to be 
pleasing to the greatest number of the greatest fools, 
The Paraguayan wife was harmless, servile, serviceable, 
and would have been pretty had she enjoyed the boon 
of European birth; the children well brought up, 
labouring by education to supply deficiency of blood, 
Strangely enough, and unlike all philosophers one 
reads of, Hartogg feared death—a violent death to 
him appeared a horror. Why, he did not say, 
perhaps it was from seeing men so frequently take 
leave of life in Paraguay upon short notice. We 
reasoned with him, striving to show that death by 
violence was natural in Paraguay, that it was over 
soon, could not hurt much, and when got through with, 
it was ten to one it was as pleasant as the most 
orthodox departure from a bed. In fact, we used the 
arguments used by the friend who walks beside one to 
the dentist’s door, and conscious of the soundness of 
his teeth, pours all his wit, all his philosophy upon one, 
and at last departs, leaving one on the doorstep half 
irresolute to enter and still resolved, at any rate, to 
place a barrier between oneself and the unseasonable 
philosopher. 

So seated, capping verses, smoking, listening to 
Paraguayan ‘“‘tristes” on the guitar, watching the fire- 
flies, waiting for the revolution and the rising of the 
river, drinking innumerable matés, and ‘‘ making time” 
in the best way we could, it came upon us all as a relief 
that Hartogg had invested in a ‘‘ Yerbal” some fifty 
leagues ‘‘ aguas arriba,” and with his wife and children, 
books and favourite mule, was soon to start to take 
possession of his place upon the steamer ‘‘ Ipané.” I 
think it struck us all that the reproach was going to 
be removed. Why should a man in Paraguay read 
books on botany, study the flora and fauna, write to 
societies in Gotha, make plans of things, search for 
antiquities, collect old manuscripts, ride like a 
Neapolitan, lose himself whenever he went out, and 
spend his life in useless studies when gin, cafia, horses, 
cards, politics, business and other things were much 
more obvious ? 

Of all the miserable and patched-up craft that, to the 
imminent danger of their engineers, plied in asthmatic 
fashion on the Paraguay, the ‘‘Ipané” was worst. 
Condemned in Buenos Ayres, bought for a song by an 
Italian for the Paraguayan trade, broken down a hun- 
dred times, engines a mass of rust, pipes served with 
rope-yarn, cylinders doubtful, paddles with half the 
floats long broken from running upon sand-banks, 
smoke-stack stayed on the one side with a rusty chain 
and on the other with a raw-hide rope, paint cracked, 
the glass of half the scuttles gone, the seams of decks 
gaping like cat-fish in a drought, her single wretched 
quarter-boat used as a hen-coop, the ‘‘ Ipané” was 
known from Santa Fé to Cuyabé as the most perfect 
death-trap in the trade. Sensible engineers—these 
chiefly Scotchmen who had drifted borne by the 
“north-east trade” of whisky which sets out of 
Greenock and takes a Scotchman round the world, 
leaving him sometimes weather- (or whisky-) bound 
in Paraguay—had long forsaken her, the last re- 
marking with an oath that, blast him! he would 
never undertake again to navigate ‘‘a blamed revclving 
scrap-heap.” Basques and Italians, Swedes and Nor- 
wegians, one and all, had left declaring that the partition 
betwixt the ‘‘ Ipané” and hell was far too thin for them. 
But as a fool or wise man (for the result places him in 
his proper category) always turns up for such a job, a 
stranded stage-coach driver who once had worked a 
donkey-engine in Bahia Blanca stepped into the breach, 
and with a crew of negroes, Neapolitans, Indians, 
and an Irish fireman, used to force the ‘‘ Ipané” 
from Asuncion to Corumba, running the pressure 
up to a hundred pounds an inch instead of the forty 
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which her clattering engines tested to sixty might have 
porne with tolerable ease. So to this Argo, made as clean 
as holystone and paint laid on the night before could 
clean, we all turned out to escort the German Argonauts 
about to sail. 

A curious appearance we must have made with 
Horrocks on an enormous horse riding like a Silenus at 
the head, dressed all in white, decked in a ‘‘ jipi-japa” 
hat and patent leather riding boots on the legs of which 
the Paraguayan eagle flapped his wings, embroidered in 
red silk. The rest dressed chiefly in the Correntino 
style except the Consuls, of which Asuncion boasted a 
mighty store; the apothecary, also a German, together 
with a German captain in the Brazilian fleet, and these 
last all in European clothes, to which the Germans 
added spectacles as being the hall-mark of their 
nationality. Hartogg, his wife and children, came in a 
bullock cart drawn by two apocalyptic oxen, conducted 
by a Paraguayan who, clad in white and with a red 
“bayeta” cloak over one arm, sat on the yoke and 
beat the oxen on the horns with a stout wooden mallet, 
or, jumping off, prodded them lustily with a long cane, 
pouring a torrent of continuous blasphemy in Guarani 
upon the unoffending beasts. Lastly a negro led a 
mule, the only animal tradition said that Hartogg dared 
toride, for as he said ‘‘the mule is by so much the 
most damnable of all the beasts that I prefer him, 
for when he throws you off he also kicks the men that 
catch him, in the stomach.” Cocktails discussed, the 
passengers aboard, the mule secured close to the 
windlass, the wretched steamer, after the boiler duly 
“primed” upon the lookers-on, got under way, and 
heaving, rattling, with a noise below as of a thousand 
tusty chains, staggered into mid stream, fired off her 
green brass guns, and dipped her flag as she passed 
underneath the stern of the Brazilian flagship, swelter- 
ing at anchor in the blazing sun. Hartogg, after a 
hurried leave-taking, leaned upon the rail, and the last 
sight of him alive was his square German face, red 
nose and bushy beard, bent shoulders, and greasy 
alpaca coat, as holding a child in one fat hand he waved 
his black straw hat and shouted out, ‘‘ Atios hasda 
odra vez.” 

The cavalcade returned to town racing along the 
sandy half-deserted streets, rushing through clumps of 
castor-oil bushes ‘‘pechando ””—that is, riding their 
horses ‘‘ breast on” upon their neighbours, trying to 
unhorse each other by putting a foot under the nearest 
tider’s foot, stooping and picking up handfuls of the 
red sand to throw in one another’s eyes, and, galloping 
to the Casa Horrocks, drew up with a jerk, and each 
man after hobbling his horse got off to mix a cocktail 
and to drink success to Hartogg and his ‘‘ Yerbal,” whilst 
the opinion seemed to be that for a German and a fool 
Hartogg was not so bad a fellow as he looked. Overa 
cocktail in Asuncion time soon slips by, and whilst the 
horses hung their heads outside, hobbled and hitched to 
posts, day faded tropically into night, no twilight inter- 
vening, and as the company sat talking in broken 
Spanish so that all might understand a little of what 
was said, a sound of lamentation rose from the port 
and spread through every street of the half-peopled 
town. Rockets shot up, lights flashed in the Brazilian 
sjuadron, steam launches came and went, and from the 
Camp, Rio Grandense orderlies rushed past towards 
the port, their horses flying through the black Para- 

ayan night as they were horses of the Walkyrie. 
Down at the port the loafer, without whose pre- 
mce no port in any land is quite complete, imparts 
e news. About ten miles above the town a rapid 
own as ‘‘ the Pass” ran strongly, the current sweep- 
g through it at the rate of seven knots. In trying to 
rmount the difficulty the old machinery had failed, 
e boiler burst, and Hartogg and some dozen pas- 
ngers been killed. The loafer seemed to see the 
d of God in the calamity, for, with some quite un- 
cessary oaths, he told us that the mule when blown into 
he water had emerged upon an island, in which he saw 
at God had not been willing that such a good ‘‘ sobre 
so” beast should die. On the gun-deck of the Brazilian 
g-ship the survivors were laid out, wrapped all in 
tton-wool, livid and horrible, scalded like pigs, and 
rtured by the heat and the mosquitoes. 

Amongst them Hartogg, just at point of death, con- 
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scious and cynical, scalded so horribly as to be all one 
wound. Beside him stood his wife and children quite 
unharmed; Brazilian sailors gathered in groups, all 
weeping, for a negro soon is moved to tears ; doctors 
went to and fro with ice and bandages, ostensibly to 
aid, but really studying the cases, and as pleased as 
vivisectors when they hit upon some curious way of 
giving useless pain. A priest prepared his tackling, 
and stood by ready to hear confession, soothe the mind, 
and give the soul its passport into bliss. 

Then Hartogg beckoned feebly to his wife, and said 
in Spanish, ‘‘ Your good God is careless; let the 
priest bless me, it will do you good; I am glad the 
mule is safe—it must have been a true believer all the 
time. Adios, God is great, but inconsiderate.” Then 
stretching out his miserable hand towards the frightened 
children he expired, and the scared priest advancing 
signed the atheist’s body with the cross. 

Out towards Lambaré, along a narrow, deep cut 
road, planted with orange and “paraiso” trees, 
ruinous but yet walled in with mouldering Tapia walls, 
is situate the ‘‘ Cementerio Protestante,” where Ger- 
mans, Englishmen, Protestants, atheists, and those 
who die outside the Christian faith in Paraguay are 
suffered to remain, until the armadillos dig them up. 

There all the sojourners at Casa Horrocks brought 
Hartogg’s body in a bullock cart, stretched on an open 
bier, and with his snub red nose, looking more like a 
radish than in life emerging from the flowers which 
served to hide the horrid marks upon his face. Some 
sort of ‘‘dust to dust” and pistol firing, snorting of 
horses ; and, whilst they lowered the body with lazos into 


' the sandy grave, a glass fell from the clothes, and as his 


youngest daughter picked it up she smiled, remarking 
that she thought it must be one of the glasses of ‘‘el 
microsposio de papa.” 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


PHEASANT SHOOTING. 


ow the sporting annals of this century nothing is 

more remarkable than the marvellous increase in 
the numbers of pheasants. At the end of the last 
century less than a hundred of these birds was con- 
sidered to be an extraordinary bag for a single day’s 
shooting. The Holkham Game Book, one of the 
most interesting shooting records in the world, shows 
that in the year 1800 no more than 355 pheasants were 
killed during the whole season upon Lord Leicester’s 
famous sporting estate. Pheasants rapidly grew in 
favour, however, as the present century advanced ; so 
that by 1845 a bag of a thousand head of these birds 
in a single day’s shooting could be recorded, 
while about forty years later—in 1883—on a_ well- 
known northern estate—Lord Sefton’s—no less than 
6,036 head of pheasants were accounted for in four 
days’ November shooting. The best of these four days 
yielded 2,373 pheasants, while, in addition to this 
immense number of pheasants, about 1,600 head of 
other game were picked up during the week. In 1896, 
upon this same estate of Croxteth, 7,099 pheasants were 
bagged during four days’ shooting, besides other game. 
Since the year 1860 the demands of pheasant shooters 
and preservers have resulted in the development of a 
highly scientific industry, which now occupies thousands 
of handsin different parts of the country, and undoubtedly 
circulates a great deal of money in rural districts. 
The late Maharajah Dhuleep Singh’s estate at Elvedon 
was one of the pioneers of these great sporting indus- 
tries. In these establishments the art of rearing is 
reduced almost to an exact science. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that even where keepers are pro- 
vided with every resource that experience and money 
can command, the rearing of these birds is an easy 
matter. It is calculated that, even on the best estates, 
little more than 50 or 60 per cent. of pheasants can be 
produced for the behoof of the gunners from the eggs 
gathered and put under hens. How every minutest 
detail is thought out may be gleaned from the fact that 
the habitual attendant at the mews is advised to wear 
always the same kind of clothing. ‘‘ Any conspicuous 
change in his dress,” says a leading writer on this 
subject, ‘‘ will be likely to cause a disturbance often 
resulting in injury.” 
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Pheasant shooting on the great estates is now re- 
served for November and December, by which time 
the woodlands are completely divested of their autumn 
foliage, and the highly scientific operation of ‘‘ show- 
ing” pheasants for the guns and ensuring successful 
drives can be properly conducted. The magnificent 
month of October, with its autumnal glories, is there- 
fore a good deal bereft of its former interest for the 
shooting man, so far as pheasants are concerned. Still 
even upon the greater estates there are outlying coverts 
to be shot over, and a few guns can occupy themselves 
in a small way profitably enough. Upon more modest 
estates, and upon farms where pheasants, from the 
nature of the country, are not highly preserved, the 
less ambitious gunner, especially in the West of Eng- 
land, can still go out, much as did his ancestors of the 
flint-and-steel period, and pick up a few brace of wild- 
bred birds from hedgerows, roots and small shaws and 
coppices. For this kind of shooting—and a very de- 
lightful form of sport it is on a clear bright October 
day—spaniels can still be profitably employed. It is 
perfectly true, as the fashionable gunner who cares 
only for big shoots and immense bags is careful to 
impress upon you, that pheasants shot in this fashion 
are vastly easier to bring down than the driven Novem- 
ber birds, which come rattling over the trees, borne 
upon a strong breeze, at any pace you like an hour. 
But the glories of the October countryside are, in truth, 
very hard to beat, with the fairy gossamer spreading 
upon the fields, the woodlands clad in mantles of red 
and gold, the ruddy apples still gleaming brightly from 
the orchard trees, and perhaps the pleasant Indian 
summer lying upon the land. 

The pheasant, although nurtured close to the keeper's 
cottage and familiar from infancy with the presence of 
mankind, loses very slowly his wild characteristics. It 
is possible that a century or two of the modern system 
of hand-rearing may alter the instincts of these birds, 
but at the present time the pheasant reverts with extra- 
ordinary quickness to the primeval habits of his 
ancestors. Those tame-looking birds, which at the 
end of September you see loitering quietly about the 
meadows, roads and drives near the keeper’s dwelling, 
require very little education—a day or two’s shooting— 
to turn them into the wild, shy, suspicious creatures 
which they naturally are. In exactly the same way the 
fallow deer, which for hundreds of years past have 
sheltered in the parks of England, develop upon occa- 
sion with marvellous rapidity their ancient wild 
instincts. You may shoot fallow buck, when you 
require them, for a day or so with some ease; a very 
little teaching with the rifle changes these apparently 
confiding deer into shy and most suspicious animals. Old 
keepers will tell you what shifts and expedients they often 
have to resort to—even to the putting on of female 
attire—to get within range of fallow deer which have 
been once or twice shot at. At these great pheasant 
drives the very acme and perfection of modern shooting 
is to be witnessed, and fast, rocketing birds are pulled 
down at a pace and with a precision which, to the 
uninitiated eye, seems little short of marvellous. 
Perhaps this kind of shooting may seem a trifle too 
mechanical, and smacks somewhat of the purely manu- 
factured pastime, such, for instance, as pigeon slaying. 
Yet the pheasant shooter has his advantages. He 
provides a considerable amount of labour throughout 
the country ; he brings withiz the reach of all an article 
of food which during the winter months is often as 
plentiful and as cheap as poultry ; and he is enabled at 
the same time to please himself and his friends, and to 
exhibit the most brilliant shooting yet developed in these 
islands. 

On the other hand, some hard things are said and 
will continue to be said against the pheasant preserver. 
Foxhunters will tell you, and we fear there is a strong 
element of truth in their statements, that the British 
breed of foxes is being ruined by shooting tenants, who 
turn down miserable mangy vulpine wretches, which 
spread disease wholesale and threaten in some districts 
to ruin the chase altogether. The purely selfish form 
of shooting man is a type which, we fear, is on the 
increase. At heart he loathes foxhunting, and, having 
divested his estate as far as possible of wild-bred foxes, 
turns down a few imported specimens, which have been 
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confined in some filthy kennel till they are mangy, 
against the coming of the hounds. By so doing he 
hopes, vainly enough, to keep peace with his hunting 
neighbours. More usually than not his methods are 
perfectly well known and appreciated by the country. 
side. The worst form of modern pheasant rearer, too 
often, we fear, a mere nouveau riche, who hopes to win 
his way in society, as in truth he does, by the magni. 
tude and magnificence of his ‘‘ shoots,” looks upon 
pheasants merely as so many counters in the game of 
existence. At heart he is no sportsman. If he can 
produce a head of game which will enable him to attract 
desirable visitors, and record the names of his guests 
and the number of his slain pheasants prominently in 
the newspapers, he is well content. Inthe long run 
this type of person may be surely reckoned upon to do 
far more harm than good to English outdoor sports, 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(Omesritage between painters who try to make 

‘pictures ” like photographs and photographers 
who try to make photographs like ‘‘ pictures” appears 
to be running very high. My duty has often taken me 
among the painters, but I had no idea till the other day 
what a point had been reached on the other side in this 
strange craze for mongrel-making. For five years a 
photographic exhibition—I beg its pardon, ‘‘ Salon”— 
has opened its doors at the Dudley Gallery, not to 
speak of the older Royal Photographic Society in Pall 
Mall, and in both, though more proudly and undividedly 
in the former, the photograph has been struggling to 
disown its mechanical limits. In the preface—I beg its 
pardon, ‘‘ Forewords”—to the Catalogue of the ‘‘Salon” 
will be found this pronouncement :— 

‘‘ The aims which were set before the public as the 
mission which the organizers of the Salon sought 
to accomplish were, amongst others, to show that, 
released from mechanical trammels, Photography is 
capable of dealing with the subtleties of pictorial effect; 
that it may aim at a high expression of decorative value; 
that it may be suggestive rather than purely imitative; 
that it is not to be bound down by any rule of accuracy 
of definition ; that the capability of producing a docu. 
mentary fact does not preclude the power of exercising 
fancy and imagination ; and that an indissoluble con- 
nexion with the abstruse mysteries of chemistry, optics 
and mathematics is, for pictorial work, very slight 
indeed.” 

This paragraph, in which not only the camera but the 
laws of number, physics and chemistry appear to dissolve 
away and leave a triumphant Child of Fancy released 
from mechanical trammels so that he may suggest 
objects inaccurately defined, would seem to describe a 
state of things not only upsides with the painter’s art, 
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but out of sight of mere pictorial production, and is 
followed, indeed, by a haughty disclaimer of appreciation 
by the workers in less emancipated arts. 

“The discrediting of ingrained traditions, and th 
creation of new principles in the estimation of the valu 
of results, have necessarily brought about the assump 
tion that photographers should themselves be capable 
of fixing the standard of merit of their own pictoris 
work, without appealing for assistance to experts if 
other arts.” 

I am no photographer, so it was with a chastened 
mind that I presented myself at the doors of the Salon 
with no idea of fixing a standard of merit, since th 
Society had kindly done that already, and very doubtf 
how one would set about it in such high and rarefiet 
matters—humbly curious rather to see what it was 4 
like. 

An unmistakable air of ‘‘ art” pervades the sho 
and is set up before one enters; for the invitation i 
printed in the corner of a sheet of paper in those sm 
squares of type which force the printer to straggle o 
the spacing of some of his words and elbow othe 
close together. The walls are hung, the frames a 
chosen so that they and the photographs harmonia 
delicately with the drab of the matting, and Mr. Georg 
Walton has gone round and put little dabs and sprig 
of colour here and there, and arranged a shelf of uf 
planed wood above the photographs to hold certz 
pots at intervals. But when we get inside the fo 
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if what he says or say what he means. 
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words and the hangings and the frames and under the 
shelf and search for the untrammelled fancies so lightly 
connected with optics, we are shocked to find the 
mechanical camera obeying the laws of optics and 
chemistry as of old without a trace of hesitation. Some 
of the photographs, it is true, are printed on very rough 
paper; others are doctored to look like etchings or 
lithographs done after photographs, and in one case 
a plate-mark is added to help out the illusion ; many 
are good honest photographs. But what about the 
photographs which remain photographs, but set up to 
be pictures ? 

Well, speaking, not to photographers, but to fellow- 
sufferers from picture exhibitions, I should say that, 
compared with the kind of ‘‘ painters” they are emu- 
lating, these photographers have just cause for pride. 
The horrible thing that both they and the painters are 
trying to do, they do less offensively than the painters, 
and this for several reasons. They have one vast ad- 
yantage at the start, in the fact that very few of the 
photographs are coloured; they harmonize quite 
decently with the door-mat, while a wall of the 
Academy or the Institute harmonizes with nothing. It 
is true that one or two of the photographs are 
coloured ; but, awful as they are, this semi-intentional, 
semi-mechanical colouring cannot vie with the full 
blast of misdirected human intention. Then in the 
representation of form, the ‘‘pictures” are only 
trying to do, with imperfect mechanical means, 
what the photograph does perfectly; the man whose 
ideal is a brainless account of things is not likely 
to have the brains to act with the steady brainless- 
ness of a machine. When, therefore, I see at 


this exhibition, under the title ‘‘ Photography Re-- 


ceiving the Approbation of Science and Art,” three un- 
comfortable nude models trying in vain to look like 
human beings and like figures in a composition, and 
equally distressed nudes stuck up in trees as ‘* Dryads,” 
lam delighted, for here is the thing relentlessly done 
and exposed by the camera that hundreds of ‘‘ painters ” 
do inefficiently and half-heartedly. In the full creep of 
patient production a fatal qualm comes over the most 
camerarious man, and blights the flower of perfect art- 
lessness. The brain weakly begins to act and complain, 
to mutiny, to choose and reject, and these palterings 
absolutely wreck the honest silly intention with which 
the affair began. 

It is pardonable, therefore, in the photographer to 
think he is every bit as good an artist as nine-tenths of 
the painters. He poses a model, chooses his slice of 
landscape with quite as much taste; he puts a fancy- 
dress on his sitter (this is what is meant by ‘‘ imagina- 
tion”) and calls her a ‘‘Nun” or a ‘‘ Nymph,” exactly 
as the other does. And here in both cases invention 
or reminiscence of pictures stops, just outside of the 
art of drawing. But for the rest the camera comes 
in and does completely what the ‘‘ painter” —who has 
no ideas beyond the camera—does bunglingly. Just 
where the draughtsman’s art begins in the invention of 
a telling expression of the facts as they interest a 
brain, man and machine alike set to work at their 
equable, impartial, indefatigable blabbing ; and at this 


sort of game the blank, perfect disinterestedness of a 


machine necessarily beats a man. 

The moral of the proceedings, then, is not that pho- 
tographers can make pictures, but that a vast number 
of ‘‘ picture” painters are making very poor imitations 
of photographs. All these people would see the 


gabsurdity of the thing if the attempt were made in 


another art: if, for example, phonographers set up as 


@ musical composers because they could collect from the 


sounds in the world notes distantly resembling a 
melody. A finely designed figure is, as much as a 
melody, an invention in its pose and in the reliefs and 


ig accents of its limbs and modelling ; to ask a model to 


look like a design in front of a camera is an even sillier 
proceeding than asking a street boy to whistle ‘‘ Dove 
Sono” into a phonograph. The photographer may 
blur the focus of his street boy, the phonographer 


iq attenuate the whistle of his, but the one proceeding 
cq will no more put “pictorial effect” into the plate 
igg than the other will give musical feeling to the tune. 


The writer of the Forewords of course does not mean 
The novelty of 
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these recent photographs consists to begin with in 
cutting and composing the slice of nature according to 
a different pictorial fashion from that of the older 
photographs. The fashion is sometimes better, some- 
times worse ; generally speaking the simpler the back- 
ground, the less affected the pose, the better. Then 
there is the relaxing of focus. There is no question 
here of mechanical or not mechanical, imitating or not 
imitating, accurate or inaccurate definition, merely a 
question of sharper or less sharp definition. Once the 
focus is fixed the camera relentlessly, accurately imitates 
at that focus, you may interfere afterwards by retouch- 
ing, but that is drawing, not photography. There is 
nothing more essentially artistic in a mechanically 
blurred definition than ina mechanically sharp. The 
foggy photograph is less offensive for a short time 
till you find it out. A photograph at the best must 
be an indiscretion ; the attempt to pass it off as a pic- 
ture only aggravates its impertinence. 

We shall all, I suppose, to the end of time, go on 
preserving and resenting photographs of our friends, 
and reluctantly allowing them to preserve our own. 
The photographer of taste sometimes deceives us into 
thinking for a day or two that such portraits are 
tolerable, and even when the inevitable impertinences 
begin to stare out at us we forgive them for something 
the gossiping witness lets slip at the same time, some- 
thing we might otherwise have to go without. But, 
apart from this confessed weakness, one would like to 
see the enormous energy and skill now expended in 
photography engaged on something better than the 
production of ‘‘ pictures” that are not picures. There 
is plenty of historical work to be done, like the extra- 
ordinary views taken at the recent Jubilee for the 
cinematograph, and in the record of vanishing buildings. 
Then when the claims of affection and of history and 
of science are satisfied, photography can do an im- 
mense service to art, not by producing works of art, but 
by reproducing them. The amateur who would devote 
his skill to photographing on a large scale such frag- 
ments, up and down the country, of medizval sculpture 
and decoration as have escaped the restorers, and 
present such a collection to a public library or museum, 
with the negatives, would be doing a good work that 
it does not pay the professional to do. How seldom 
is it possible, except in the case of a few renowned 
buildings, to obtain such photographs of details ! Then 
there is in private hands, accessible to the amateur, a 
quantity of furniture, embroidery, tapestry, plate, 
jewellery and examples of a score of other crafts 
also deserving record for the student. Every small 
provincial museum ought to be mainly a library of 
photographs, since photographs cost comparatively little, 
take up but little space, and are more enlightening than 
a meagre and second-rate collection of objects of art. 
It is unlikely, however, that we shall see satisfactory 
collections formed till there is a livelier sense at head- 
quarters of the value of photographs to students. I 
wonder how many students of some particular craft 
have had the experience of asking at the South 
Kensington counter for a print of one of the photo- 
graphs in the Museum collection, and going 
empty away Jecause not a single copy is kept 
in stock. The Museum is also agent for the sale 
of Alinari’s photographs, but in this case too 
not a print is to be had, save by sending to Florence. 
A Government department might surely go so far as to 
print a dozen copies of each photograph instead of one, 
and keep that dozen replenished as the demand ex- 
hausted it. As it is, the polite official tells you sadly 
that ‘‘at this time of year” it will take weeks to pro- 
duce a print, and the man who needs the photograph at 
the moment has to go without. Instead of this ridi- 
culous arrangement, a museum like that at South 
Kensington ought to have an important photographic 
department, at least as well managed as the photo- 
graph shops of the Alinari type abroad. There should 
be, in addition, an agency for the photographs of all 
such foreign establishments to complete the South 
Kensington collection, a reasonable number of copies 
being kept in stock. We cannot do our photographs 
as cheaply as the Italian, because of our weather ; but 
cost price, or a little over, would not be deadly. Pri- 
vate dealers cannot get a large enough profit out of 
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this sort of thing in England. The Autotype Company 
has in its portfolios an immense number of Braun’s 
pictures and drawings by the Old Masters, but there 
are very few that it is worth their while to keep copies 
of, and another sort of art must help to keep the shop 
open. Will Mr. Spielmann, or some one else who 
makes a specialty of South Kensington scandals, please 
lend a hand in getting this little photograph scandal 
put right? But I am rambling far away from the 
* Art” photograph. D. S. M. 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL AND 
“KING ARTHUR.” 


Wednesday I was not aware that Birming- 
ham had Brummagem manners. The committee 
and secretary of the Musical Festival have forced the 
truth upon me. They graciously invited me to their 
concerts, and, highly flattered, I accepted. When I 
arrived on Wednesday evening I was given my tickets, 
and found that they admitted me to the gallery of the 
Town Hall five minutes before the beginning of each 
concert. I found also that in event of the seats being 
occupied—as they were on Wednesday night—I had 
full permission to stand throughout the performance, 
and that in event of there being no standing room I 
had full permission to go home. Had this considerate 
treatment been extended to me alone I could have com- 
prehended it—would indeed have regarded it as a just 
reward for the rudeness in which I have indulged in these 
columns in my frequent moments of wrath with artistic 
sinners. But no: many of my professional brethren, 
the kindliest and politest of men, incapable of a harsh 
word to the vainest prima donna or the silliest tenor, 
were in precisely the same plight. Not having offended, 
they were yet punished. It was less on my account 
than on theirs that the peculiar Birmingham notions of 
courtesy aroused my anger. They had to remain— 
their duty to their various editors kept them there ; but 
I was free. Wherefore I shook the dust of Birmingham 
off my shoes—that is to say I returned my tickets to 
the secretary, together with a hastily scribbled expres- 
sion of my feelings, and took the night train back to 
London. It is to be wished that the committee could 
ome here some day and let the critics instruct them in 
the elements of the art of politeness to invited guests. 
Even those of us who in print systematically disregard 
people’s feelings would flatter them, show them all the 
things that are considered shocking in Birmingham, 
and generally make them comfortable, and send them 
home feeling happy. After such a course they 
might perhaps find it advisable and possible to give 
the critics the little they ask at a musical festival— 
namely comfortable seats which they can take when 
they like and leave for a moment without the certainty 
of returning from the telegraph office to find it 
usurped by some immovable incarnation of Brum- 
magem manners. I dread that unless some change is 
made even the gentlest of the brotherhood may be pro- 
voked to tell the truth about the festival. At present 
we carefully suppress it. We never say that the whole 
affair is a gigantic fraud organized partly to gratify the 
ambition of a number of empty-headed persons to look 
important in the public eye, partly to fetch money into 
the town, partly to save the rich Brummagemites from 
supporting their own hospitals and charities. We 
should not dream of telling how the prices of victuals, 
drinks and bedrooms are doubled to visitors from 
London or the country. I myself will be the last to 
mention these matters. But depend upon it some meek 
exacerbated soul will let them out some day; and in 
that day the committee will wish that it had spent half- 
a-crown on a pocket-dictionary and ascertained the 
meaning of the word courtesy. 
_ It goes without saying that I did not trouble to reach 
ifmingham in time for Dr. Stanford’s Requiem. 
er playing through the score the truth was borne 
2 upon me that it consisted largely of quotations 
from Wagner and Gounod. I noted only one original 
idea. I had always assumed Dr. Stanford, as an Irish- 
man, to be a Roman Catholic ; but he quotes a familiar 
chorus in his prayer for eternal peace; and one is 
und to believe that aman whose notion of eternal 
is to see the flower-maidens out of ‘ Parsifal” 
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dancing round him for ever and for ever is a Mohame 
medan. And it is distinctly original to introduce 
Mohammedanism into a setting of the Roman Catholie 
hymn for the Dead. But leaving such frivolities—ang 
Dr. Stanford’s Requiem zs frivolous—it was, on the 
whole, worth going even so far as Birmingham to hear 
Purcell’s ‘‘King Arthur” music. Of course only a 
selection was given, and many of the numbers of that 
selection were badly mutilated. Still, a fair part of it 
was Purcell, and better one hour of Purcell than g 
thousand hours of Stanford and his comic Requiem, 
Mr. Bispham’s wonderful singing in the first scene 
was alone worth going for; partly because it showed 
that Mr. Bispham, in spite of the exaggerations in which 
he has lately indulged, is one of the greatest baritones 
of Europe, partly because the music to this apparently 
trivial scene is as fine as any music in existence and a 
distinct forecast of much nineteenth-century music— 
compare it for example with Wagner’s Erda music. Even 
Miss Evangeline Florence’s rather un-Purcellian version 
of ‘‘ Fairest isle” was thrilling in its beauty, and some of 
the concerted numbers—‘‘ Two daughters of this aged 
stream,” ‘‘ Come follow me ”—were simply entrancing, 
The least effective numbers were the choruses. Purcell’s 
choruses were intended to be sung by a limited number 
of singers ; they are unlike Handel’s, some of which— 
‘Worthy is the Lamb,” ‘Fixed in his everlasting 
seat,” ‘‘When his loud voice”—gain amazingly when 
given by a large body of choristers ; they demand the 
most delicate and artistic treatment possible. A 
chorus of some hundreds of voices is far too strong; 
and when the voices are of the Birmingham type 
Purcell is as likely as not to be trampled out of 
recognition. The Birmingham chorus does not coms 
pare with that of the three Western dioceses; it 
is harsh, metallic, clumsy, and given to getting 
out of tune; the tenors shout and the altos are 
*‘ throaty.” In the Sacrifice scene their redundant 
energy helped to achieve a fine barbaric, pagan effect; 
but the fairy music later might as well have been 
written by Smith, Jones or Parry for anything of the 
fairy character there was left in it. I cannot help 
thinking Richter, if not to blame, at least to a degree 
responsible for this. Allowances must of course be 
made for an excellent German musician who has had little 
or no opportunity of learning how great our English 
musician is ; but it is to be hoped that when he next 
plays Purcell he will forget all about our Handel tradi- 
tions and bring all his artistic intelligence and consci- 
ence to work to secure a genuine interpretation. There 
is one thing however which I find it difficult to for- 
give Richter. When a number of disconnected pieces 
like the music to ‘‘ King Arthur” are given on the con- 
cert platform there can be no reasonable objection to 
omitting some of them; but the strongest possible 
protest must be made against the cuts made in some of 
the finest numbers. It is on record that Richter, like 
Mottl, when he heard ‘‘ The Mastersingers” at Covent 
Garden objected with some vehemence to the absurd 
cuts indulged in at that inartistic centre. Does he then 
imagine Purcell a less perfect artist than Wagner? 
That Wagner did bigger things in a bigger way, we 
know ; but within his set limits Purcell reaches perfec- 
tion, which, obviously, cannot be beaten ; and if it bea 
crime to cut up a perfect art-work like ‘‘The Master- 
singers ” it is also a crime to cut up a perfect art-work 
like the Passacaglia in ‘‘ King Arthur.” I shall not 
pardon Richter this offence until he does either ‘‘ King 
Arthur” or some other of Purcell’s compositions in a 
way which shows that his error was simply the result 
of untoward circumstances. It only remains to be said 
that the two harpsichord parts were excellently played 
by Mr. Dolmetsch and Mrs. Elodie Dolmetsch. A good 
many unintelligent musical people have complimented 
Mr. Maitland on these parts; but I may take this 
opportunity of saying that Mr. Maitland’s parts were 
discarded for some reason and entirely new ones 
written by Mr. Dolmetsch. And, by the way, it is 
astonishing that after my exposure of last week one 
or two critics, in discussing this performance, should 
talk of Mr. Maitland as a ‘‘ competent musician” 
and his edition of ‘‘ King Arthur” as ‘‘ the best.” 
What I proved, giving chapter and verse in a multitude 
of instances, was that the critic of the ‘‘Times” did 
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not know the elements of harmony ; that his edition 
was a mass of errors; and that while pretending to let 
Purcell ‘‘ speak for himself” he had scarcely lost one 
opportunity of altering and distorting him. J. F. R. 


P.S.—I had just affixed my signature triumphantly 
to this flourish when a friend brought me a copy of 
Thursday’s ‘‘ Birmingham Daily Post” containing the 
following letter :— 

Sir,—As an impression has been created in some 
quarters that in my edition of ‘‘ King Arthur” I have 
made sundry alterations which amount to a misrepre- 
sentation of the composer’s idea, perhaps you will allow 
me to state that my only object in preparing the work 
for the Birmingham Festival has been to realize as far 
as possible the conditions under which it “was origin- 
ally intended to be performed. The only professedly 
complete edition of the music hitherto accessible, 
Professor Edward Taylor’s, is notoriously imperfect, 
since only a certain proportion of the existing MSS. 
were examined for the purpose of establishing the text. 
The discovery of other manuscript authorities in more 
recent days has materially altered the balance of 
evidence in favour of certain readings, and in every 
instance I have adopted the reading supported by the 
best or oldest authorities. All musicians know that in 
Purcell’s time many progressions of harmony were 
allowed, and even preferred, which in modern days have 
been forbidden, or at least disapproved. As I thought 
it desirable to present as nearly as possible what 
Purcell wrote, I did not feel bound to soften down his 
alleged crudities, or rewrite his music from the modern 
point of view, as some editors have not scrupled to do. 


For a more detailed statement of the principle on _ 


which I worked I must refer any of your readers who 
may be interested in the subject to the preface to my 
edition, and to an article of mine in a recent issue of 
the ‘* Musician.” J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 

October 6. 

This could not be allowed to pass. I asked the 
editor of the ‘‘ Daily Post” by wire whether he would 
insert a reply in his next issue ; and receiving a reply 
in the affirmative telegraphed this modest little re- 
joinder :— 

Str,—Mr. Fuller Maitland’s attempt to foist his own 
“crudities ” upon Purcell is ingenious. Unfortunately, 
it was shown in the ‘‘Saturday Review” that Mr. 
Maitland’s edition is full of errors in elementary har- 
mony for which there is no authority whatever. The 
“ crudities ” objected to in the ‘‘ Saturday” arise entirely 
from Mr. Maitland’s inability to carry out Purcell’s 
clear directions as to the “‘ filling in” of the accompani- 
ments. But there is another objection to Mr. Maitland’s 
score than its ‘‘crudities.” He refers to his article in 
“The Musician.” In that article he confesses that far 
from having tried ‘‘to realize as far as possible the 
conditions under which ‘ King Arthur’ was originally 
intended to be performed,” he has actually altered some 
numbers because in their altered form Mr. Maitland 
thought they sounded ‘‘more effective.” Moreover, 
instead of altering only two songs, as stated in ‘‘The 
Musician,” he has altered the greater number of them ; 
and he can safely be defied to produce any authority 
whatever for these alterations. What more can be 
said in condemnation of his disarrangement of a great 
English composer’s work ? Joun F. RuNcIMAN. 

Unless I wish to waste a column or more of this 
paper by giving a complete list of Mr. Maitland’s 
bungles, there is little more to be said. No musician 
who is willing to spend five minutes on the score will 
or can deny the force of my indictment. It is useless 
for Mr. Maitland to wriggle, or to try to drag a herring 
across the scent by talking vaguely of ‘‘ other manu- 
Script authorities.” I have purposely avoided the 
complicated question of debateable readings. It is in 
filling in simple harmonies about which there can be no 
argument that Mr. Maitland has chiefly come to grief. 
It is true that Purcell—like Bach, Handel, and indeed 
all the great composers—wrote consecutive fifths. 
But they occur between moving parts: they never 
consist of heavy chords skipping all over the stave 
as on p. 105 of Mr. Maitland’s arrangement. It is 
true that Purcell wrote what we now consider false 
relations, and that his cadences, with the tonic sounded 
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together with the leading note, are sometimes unplea- 
sant to our ears. I do not blame Mr. Maitland for 


these: I only blame him when he has meddled with © 


them, ‘‘as some [other] editors have not scrupled to 
do,” and made them worse. I also blamed him for 
writing orchestral parts—as he has confessed—where 
Purcell wrote no orchestral parts, and for omitting—as 
he has also confessed—basses which Purcell did write. 
The mental! process which enables him, after owning to 


these alterations, not only to say that he has made no ° 


alterations, but also to castigate previous editors for 
the alterations they have made, is to me an inscrutable 
mystery. And as that I am content to leave it. I only 
wish it to be known that Mr. Maitland’s score is wholly 
untrustworthy. 


AT SEVERAL THEATRES. 


Francillon.” 
jils. A comedy in three acts. 
Theatre. 

Triple Bill at the Avenue Theatre, 2 October, 1897. 

‘* As You Like It.” Grand Theatre, Islington, 4 Octo- 
ber, 1897. 

‘Oh, Susannah!” Farcical comedy in three acts, by 
Messrs. Ambient, Atwood and Vaun. Royalty 
Theatre, 5 October, 1897. 

‘*The Liars.” A new and original comedy, by Henry 
Arthur Jones. Criterion Theatre, 6 October, 1897. 


I NEVER see Miss Ada Rehan act without burning to 

present Mr. Augustin Daly with a delightful villa 
in St. Helena, and a commission from an influential 
committee of his admirers to produce at his leisure a 
complete set of Shakespear’s plays, entirely rewritten, 
reformed, rearranged, and brought up to the most 
advanced requirements of the year 1850. He was in 
full force at the Islington Theatre on Monday evening 
last with his version of ‘‘ As You Like It ” just as I don’t 
like it. There I saw Amiens under the greenwood 
tree, braving winter and rough weather in a pair of 
crimson plush breeches, a spectacle to benumb the mind 
and obscure the passions. There was Orlando with 


From the French of Alexandre Dumas 
Duke of York’s 


the harmony of his brown boots and tunic torn asunder - 


by a piercing discord of dark volcanic green, a walking 
tribute to Mr. Daly’s taste in tights. There did I hear 
slow music stealing up from the band at all the well- 
known recitations of Adam, Jacques and Rosalind, lest 
we should for a moment forget that we were in a 
theatre and not in the forest of Arden. There did I 
look through practicable doors in the walls of sunny 
orchards into an abyss of pitchy darkness. There saw 
I in the attitudes, grace and deportment of the forest 
dwellers the plastique of an Arcadian past. And the 
music synchronized with it all to perfection, from ‘‘ La 
Grande Duchesse” and ‘‘ Dichter und Bauer,” con- 
ducted by the leader of the band, to the inevitable old 
English airs conducted by the haughty musician who is 
Mr. Daly’s special property. And to think that Mr. 
Daly will die in his bed, whilst innocent presidents of 
republics, who never harmed an immortal bard, are 
falling on all sides under the knives of well-intentioned 
reformers whose only crime is that they assassinate the 
wrong people! And yet let me be magnanimous. I 
confess I would not like to see Mr. Daly assassinated : 
St. Helena would satisfy me. For Mr. Daly was in 
his prime an advanced man relatively to his own time 
and place, and was a real manager, with definite 
artistic aims which he trained his company to accom- 
plish. His Irish-American Yanko-German comedies, 
as played under his management by Ada Rehan 
and Mrs. Gilbert, John Drew, Otis Skinner and 
the late John Lewis, turned a page in theatrical his- 
tory here, and secured him a position in London which 
was never questioned until it became apparent that he 
was throwing away Miss Rehan’s genius. When, after 


the complete discovery of her gifts by the London public, » 


Mr. Daly could find no better employment for her than 
in a revival of ‘‘ Dollars and Cents,” his annihilation 
and Miss Rehan’s rescue became the critic’s first duty. 
Shakespear saved the situation for a time, and got 
severely damaged in the process; but ‘‘ The Countess 
Gucki” convinced me that in Mr. Daly’s hands Miss 
Rehan’s talent was likely to be lost not only to the 
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modern drama, but to the modern Shakespearean stage: reassuring common sense of theconclusion. Its interest, div 

that is to say, to the indispensable conditions of its apart from its wealth of comedy, lies in its very keen the 

i] own fullest development. No doubt starring in Daly and accurate picture of smart society. Smart society wh 
if Shakespear is as lucrative and secure as the greatest of will probably demur, as it always does to views of it Act 
Duse’s achievements are thankless and precarious; but obtained from any standpoint outside itself. Mr. Jones's est 
1) surely it must be better fun making money enough by detachment is absolute: he describes Mayfair as an dis! 
1 ‘*La Dame aux Camélias” to pay for ‘‘ Heimat” and English traveller describes the pygmies or the Zulus, boc 
‘La Femme de Claude,” and win the position of the caring very little about the common human perver- 7 
greatest actress in the world with all three, than to sities of which (believing them, of course, to be the of 

1 astonish provincials with versions of Shakespear which caste-mark of their class) they are so self-importantly Yor 
Va are no longer up even to metropolitan literary and conscious, and being much tickled by the morally signi- me! 
WW dramatic standards. ficant peculiarities of which they are not conscious at a | 
However, since I cannot convert Miss Rehan to my all. ‘‘Society” is intensely parochial, intensely con. phi 


view of the position, I must live in hope that some day ceited, and, outside that art of fashionable life for which clas 
| she will come to the West End of London for a week it has specialized itself, and in which it has acquired a is U 
} or two, just as Réjane and Sarah Bernhardt do, with fairly artistic technique, trivial, vulgar and _ horribly of | 
hy some work of sufficient novelty and importance tomake tiresome. Its conceit, however, is not of the personally cor 
1 ood the provincial wear and tear ofher artistic prestige. self-complacent kind. Within its own limits it does she 
la ust now she is at the height of her powers. The not flatter itself: on the contrary, being chronically Fre 
| | plumpness that threatened the Countess Gucki has bored with itself, it positively delights in the most unc 
vanished : Rosalind is as slim as a girl. The third and savage and embittered satire at its own expense from for 
7 fourth acts are as wonderful as ever—miracles of vocal its own point of view. For example, Thackeray, who spe 
i) expression. If ‘‘As You Like It” were a typical belonged to it and hated it, isadmired and endorsed by fact 
i Shakespearean play, I should unhesitatingly declare it, because, with all his rancour against its failings, he mu 
i Miss Rehan the most perfect Shakespearean executant took Hyde Park Corner as the cosmic headquarters, a and 
ry in the world. But when I think of those playsin which Ptolemaic mistake which saved his gentility throughout wa: 
our William anticipated modern dramatic art by making all his Thersites railings at it. Charles Dickens, on the loo! 
serious attempts to hold the mirror up to nature—“ All’s other hand, could never be a gentleman, because it never will 
B), Well,” ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” ‘‘Troilus and Cressida” occurred to him to look at fashionable society otherwise as 
i and so on—I must limit the tribute to Shakespear’s than from the moral and industrial centres of the com- mal 
popular style. Rosalind is nota complete human being: munity, in which pcsition he was necessarily ‘‘ an out- pro 
she is simply an extension into five acts of the most sider” fromthe point of view of the parishioners of St. Mr. 
affectionate, fortunate, delightful five minutes in the James of Piccadilly and St. George of Hanover Square. aw: 
i life of a charming woman. And all the other figures in That this outside position could be a position of advan- itse 
iy the play are cognate impostures. Orlando, Adam, tage, even to a literary lion flatteringly petted and freely gra 
| Jacques, Touchstone, the banished Duke and the rest fed at the parish tables, is a conception impossible to the — qui 
y play each the same tune all through. This is not insider, since if he thought so, he would at once, by suc 
: human nature or dramatic character: it is juvenile lead, that thought, be placed outside. All fiction which deals Mr 


with fashionable society as a class exhibits this division 


first old man, heavy lead, heavy father, principal 
into Thackeray and Dickens—into the insider and the “ 


comedian and leading lady, transfigured by magical 


word-music. The Shakespearolators who are taken in outsider. For my own part I recommend the outside, Am 
by it do not know drama in the classical sense from because it is possible for the outsider to comprehend trer 
‘*drama” in the technical Adelphi sense. You have and enjoy the works of the insiders, whereas they can mal 
only to compare Orlando and Rosalind with Bertram and never comprehend his. From Dickens’s point of view nev 
Helena, the Duke and Touchstone with Leontes and Au- Thackeray and Trollope are fully available, whilst from aM 
tolycus, to learn the difference from Shakespear himself. their point of view Dickens is deplorable. Just so with on 
Therefore I cannot judge from Miss Rehan’s enchanting Mr. Jones and Mr. Pinero. Mr. Jones’s pictures of gim 
Rosalind whether she is a great Shakespearean actress society never seem truthful to those who see ladies and aud 
or not: there is even a sense in which I cannot tell gentlemen as they see themselves. They are restricted lau 
whether she can act at all or not. So far, Ihave never to Mr. Pinero’s plays, recognizing in them alone poetic sen: 
seen her create a character: she has always practised justice to the charm of good society. But those who pati 
the same adorable arts on me, by whatever name the appreciate Mr. Jones accommodate themselves without goo 
ers has called her—Nancy Brasher (ugh!), Viola, or difficulty to Mr. Pinero’s range, and so enjoy both. In cor 
osalind. I have never complained: the drama with the latest plays of these two authors the difference is kitc 
all its heroines levelled up to a universal Ada Rehan very marked. The pictures of fashionable life in ‘‘ The the 
has seemed no such dreary prospect to me; and her Princess and the Butterfly,” containing, if we except and 


the mere kodaking, not one stroke that is objectively T 


voice, compared to Sarah Bernhardt’s vozx d'or, has 
lifelike or even plausible, is yet made subjectively appro- 


been as all the sounds of the woodland to the chinking 


com 

q of twenty-franc pieces. In Shakespear (what Mr. priate in a most acceptable degree by the veil of senti- well 
a Daly leaves of him) she was and is irresistible: at mental romance which it casts over Mayfair. In ‘‘ The thre 
r Islington on Monday she made me cry faster than Mr. Liars,” the ‘‘smart” group which carries on the bus 
oR Daly could make me swear. But the critic in meis action of the piece is hit off to the life, with the result pop 
Hi. bound to insist that Ada Rehan has as yet created that the originals will probably feel brutally misrepre- Ber 
H nothing but Ada Rehan. She will probably never excel sented. eV 
a that masterpiece ; but why should she not superimpose And now comes in the oddity of the situation. Mr. Ber 
oy a character study or two on it? Duse’s greatest work Jones, with a wide and clear vision of society, is content stril 
if is Duse ; but that does not prevent Césarine, Santuzza_ with theories of it that have really no relation to his forc 
and Camille from being three totally different women, observation. The comedic sentiment of ‘‘ The Liars ” is task 


from beginning to end one of affectionate contempt for In 


women and friendly contempt for men, applied to their 


: none of them Duses, though Duse is all of them. Miss 
' Rehan would charm everybody as Mirandolina as 


espe 

effectually as Duse does. But how about Magda? It affairs with shrewd worldly common sense and much “ 4 

is because nobody in England knows the answer to that mollifying humour; whilst its essentially pious theology Mr. 

uestion that nobody in England as yet knows whether and its absolute conceptions of duty belong to a nam 

: da Rehan is a creative artist or a mere virtuosa. passionately anti-comedic conception of them as temples prin 
; ‘* The Liars,” Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s new comedy, of the Holy Ghost. Its observations could only have for i 
| is one of his lighter works, written with due in- been made to-day ; its idealism might have been made dos« 


a dulgence to the Criterion company and the playgoing 


public.. Its subject is a common enough social episode 
—a married lady sailing too close to the wind in a 
flirtation, and her friends and relatives interposing to 
half hustle, half coax the husband and wife into a re- 
conciliation, and the gallant off to Africa. Mr. Jones 
has extracted from this all the drama that can be got 
from it without sacrificing verisimilitude, or spoiling the 


yesterday ; its reflections might have been made a long 
time ago. Against this I am inclined to protest. It 
is surely immoral for an Englishman to keep two esta- 
blishments, much more three. 

The incongruities arising from the different dates of 
Mr. Jones’s brain compartments have, happily, the 
effect of keeping his sense of humour continually stir- 
ring. I am sure ‘‘ The Liars” must be an extremely 
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diverting play on the stage. But I have not seen it 
there. Mr. Wyndham’s acting-manager wrote to ask 
whether I would come if I were invited. I said Yes. 
Accordingly I was no¢ invited. The shock to my self- 
esteem was severe and unexpected. I desire it to be 
distinctly understood, however, that I forgive every- 
body. 

The conscientious transliteration (for the most part) 
of the ‘‘ Francillon” of Dumas //s at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre makes a very tolerable evening’s amuse- 
ment. It is, of course, only here to get hallmarked as 
a London success, and is planned to impress unso- 
phisticated audiences as an exceedingly dashing and 
lassy representation of high life. Mrs. Brown Potter 
is unsparing of the beauties of her wardrobe, and indeed 
of her own person. She seems, as far as I can judge, 
congenitally incapable of genuine impersonation ; but 
she has coached herself into a capital imitation of a real 
French actress playing the part, which she thoroughly 
understands. Saving one or two lapses into clowning 
for provincial laughs, her performance is not a bad 
specimen of manufactured acting. The best manu- 
factured acting I ever saw was Modjeska’s. It was 
much stricter, adroiter, finer, cleverer, more elaborate 
and erudite than Mrs. Brown Potter’s; but Modjeska 
was not genial. Mrs. Brown Potter is genial. Her good 
looks are unimpaired ; and only the very hard-hearted 
will feel much ill used by her shortcomings, especially 
as she is well supported in a good play, carefully 
managed and staged up to the point of making several 
prolonged passages of pure pantomime quite successful. 
Mr. Bellew should stay in London a while, to brush 
away a few trifling stage habits which, like the comedy 
itself, begin to date a little. He plays with his old 
grace and much more than his old skill and ease, in the 


_ quiet style of the eighties, which is also revived with 


success by Messrs. Elwood, Thursby and Beauchamp. 
Mr. J. L. Mackay keeps to his own somewhat later 
date, not unwisely, as Stanislas. 

‘*Oh, Susannah!” at the Royalty, by Messrs. Mark 
Ambient, A. Atwood and R. Vaun, would be an ex- 
tremely ingenious farce if its authors had contrived to 
make the incidents credible or even possible. It is 
nevertheless made positively thrilling by the genius of 
a Miss Louie Freear, who flings down a weedy glove 
on the stage and exclaims, ‘‘Aw chucks dahn me 
gimlet” (I throw down my gauntlet), and makes the 
audience scream—made me scream—frantically with 
laughter at this simple-minded pleasantry. She has 
sense of character, enormous comic force of the rare 
pathetic kind, wonderful powers of mimicry, instiactive 
good judgment as an executant, and unrivalled artistic 
command of all the humours of the slum and back 
kitchen. The popular history of the English stage for 
the next ten years will be the history of Miss Freear 
and Mr. Dan Leno. 

The triple bill at the Avenue begins with a trivial 
comedietta in eighteenth-century costume which any 
well-trained footman and lady’s-maid could move 
through with credit. If actors would only learn their 
business as footmen do, such trifles would be more 
popular. ‘‘ My Lady’s Orchard,” by Mrs. Oscar 
Beringer, is a little tale of chivalry of the naive 
‘* Waverley” school—a play for children. Miss Esme 
Beringer, by some desperate and very clever and 
striking overplaying as the troubadour, undertakes to 
force it up to concert pitch, a heroic but impossible 
task. Mr. Brookfield’s part misfits him amusingly. 
In ‘*The Mermaid” there is some tearable music, 
especially a new version of that charming old song 
‘*T’ve been roaming.” With Miss Lottie Venne and 
Mr. Wyatt to act, and an agreeably grave young lady 
named Miss Davenport to provide serious relief as 
prima donna, tfe piece, which is of just the right length 
for its kind, serves its turn better than the usual over- 
dose. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


SX position revealed by the Bank of England 
return this week was far from satisfactory, the 
reserve having fallen 41,435,468, whilst the proportion 
of reserve to liabilities at 43°56 per cent. showed a 
decline of 4°8 per cent. The falling off in bullion was 
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accounted for by £300,000 exported, which, added to 
the usual dividend requirements at the end of a quarter, 
caused a falling off in the bullion to the extent of 
41,170,633. The balance of decrease in reserve. was 
the result of £264,635 having been added to the active 
circulation. Despite these figures, the directors did not 
make any change in the standard rate, which remained 
at 2} per cent. Further outgoings of gold took place, 
with the result that discount rates stiffened on Thursday 
afternoon and three months fine bills were quoted at 
3 to 34 per cent., those of four months date at 2} to 
2;°, per cent. and six months at 23 to 2} per cent. The 
Bank of Bengal advanced its standard rate during the 
week from 6 to 7 per cent. 


As regards gilt-edge securities, this was a dismal 
week on the Stock Exchange. The uncertain state of 
the Money Market was to a great extent responsible, 
members having felt it as well to let these securities 
alone until rates in the Money Market take some 
definite course. Consols remained at about 111% for 
money and 112 for the November account, with very 
little fluctuation. Among Foreign Government stocks 
a rise of a point in Greek securities was about the only 
feature. 


Home Rails, which presented such a promising ap- 
pearance at the end of last week, were afterwards 
affected by fears of dearer money. Declines were not 
so marked on Thursday night as might have been the 
case had not the traffic receipts for last week revealed 
another list of excellent results. Easterns relapsed two 
points, whilst Hull and Barnsley, Cora and Dora all 
showed losses of over a point. Bertha closed on 
Thursday } lower than at Saturday's finish. 


The market for American Rails was singularly un- 
interesting compared to what had been the case during 
the previous two or three weeks. Very few were ready 
to offer opinions regarding these securities, and as we 
pointed out a short while back, whether prices will 
advance further or not just yet is quite uncertain. Only 
one thing has been certain, and that is that the English 
investing public have generally held aloof during the 
recent boom, the market in London having practically 
followed the lead and support of Wall Street. Canadian 
Pacific, however, had quite a little boom, having risen 
by Thursday as much as 2? to 833. Trunks were weak. 
Foreign Railways did not supply any interest. 


The only shares that were affected by outside pur- 
chases in the Kaffir Market were East Rands, which 
were bought to the extent of about 1,000 shares on 
Monday and received further support on Wednesday, 
the buying that day having been considerable, though 
quietly carried out. Still the Kaffir circus as a whole 
was practically a jobbers’ market, fluctuations being 
chiefly the result of rumours. On Monday there was 
some show of activity, influenced mainly by the Westra- 
lian section, African jobbers making a market in pure 
jealousy of the activity that prevailed in the neighbouring 
department. The obvious result followed. Prices first 
of all rose and thencollapsed all along the line on absence 
of support and genuine business. Tuesday was a bearish 
day, sales having been indulged in on a rumour to the 
effect that a cable had been received stating that no 
concessions would be made during the present year. 
This cheerless whispering was followed by a Reuter 
cable from South Africa on Wednesday, from which it 
appeared that President Kruger was attempting to get 
the Commission's report postponed until after the Pre- 
sidential election next spring. The position of the 
market improved during the day on the East Rand 
purchases, to which we have already referred, and on 
Thursday the tendency of prices was better throughout. 
Beyond the rumours already mentioned, it was said that 
the Chartered Company were making up their minds to 
take the support of their shares in hand. By the open- 
ing yesterday the market had shown very slight changes 
on the week, and with the exception of East Rands and 
Rand Mines, which were a little stronger, these were 
mostly in the downward direction. 


By far the most active department in the Stock 
Exchange was the West Australian section of the 
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Mining Market. Business was brisk from Monday till 
esterday morning, the demand continued, and, see- 
ing how short constant purchases by Adelaide had 
left the London market, it was not surprising that 
prices were maintained. The importance of the 
Westralian department is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and its appearance is rendered more lively and 
imposing by recruits from the Kaffir circus. Seeing 
how substantial the rise was towards the close of last 
week, the fact that most prices by yesterday morning 
showed slight advances on last Saturday’s closing is 
very gratifying. Kalgurlis were the feature, the 
market having developed a sudden passion for these 
shares on Wednesday last, with the result that 
the price jumped to the extent of #1. It seemed 
at one time as though dealers were prepared 
to bid any price for the shares. They closed at 
under 6, but on Thursday morning rose again to 6,';, 
and fluctuated round about that price most of the day. 
Last week’s advance in Lake Views was fairly well 
maintained, the price yesterday morning having been 
just over 10. Great Boulder at 9}} xd. and Hannan’s 
Brownhill at 6} continued strong. Hannan’s Gold 
Estates at 1} showed an improvement, it being worth 
while to point out with regard to these shares that the 
contemplated support from headquarters, to which we 
referred a short while ago, is still being discussed. 


So Barney Barnato’s fortune is estimated at £990,000 
odd, or, in other words, a million sterling. But this 
does not include, it is said, Barnato’s stocks and shares, 
the deceased man’s interests in his manifold under- 
takings. These interests are reckoned to be worth 
about 4,000,000 sterling more, which brings Barney’s 
fortune up to the round and comfortable sum of five 
millions. Fancy being anxious and nervous with such 
a modest competence behind one! But the fact that 
Barnato was nervous throws some light on the nature 
of that strange being, the modern millionaire. No 
matter how rich he may be, he is still never exempt 
from worries and fear, because he would not work and 
win millions did he not love millions more than his 
competitors love them. Barney Barnato loved money 
more than John Smith loves it, and consequently hated 
losing any of it more than John Smith would—which 
fact the said John Smith should bear in mind as con- 
soling him in his more modest lot. 


By-the-bye, it is said that Somerset House means to 
exact the full Probate-duty upon the whole five millions 
of Barney Barnato’s personalty. Will the authorities, 
we wonder, estimate Barney’s holding of stocks and 
shares at their issue price or at their present market 
value ? 


The ‘‘ Journal of Finance,” though edited by the 
self-advertised Mr. Van Oss, ‘‘ seeks to serve the 
investor chiefly by educating him.” Its modest editor 
advises the investing public to leave the ‘‘ City Article ” 
and the ‘ Financial Something” unread, and seek 
knowledge in direct observation or in papers like the 
** Journal of Finance.” Should the investor take this 
advice it will be fortunate for the future of Mr. Van 
Oss’s organ, as, despite the fact that its editor’s position 
is in the rear rank of financial writers, it is offered to 
the public at the abnormal charge of half-a-crown. The 
history of this ‘‘ Journal of Finance” is decidedly cha- 
racteristic of its editor. Having been hawked about 
the streets of London as a sixpenny weekly, it was 
suddenly converted into a half-crown monthly—a sort 
of ‘Nineteenth Century” of finance. ‘‘If you cannot 
succeed as a bank clerk, try your luck as a great finan- 
cier,” seems analogous to Mr. Van Oss’s policy in 
life. 


After all, it is not astonishing that the ‘ Journal of 
Finance” was not continued in its old form. Advice 
offered in its columns from time to time was singularly 
unfortunate. For instance, nothing good ‘was ever said 
of Westralia, and investors were almost hysterically 
advised to leave that terrible country alone, counsel 
which has been sadly falsified by recent results. Much 
rubbish there was, no doubt, in the Westralian Market 
at that time; but the Prophet Van Oss seemed to have 
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convinced himself that the whole country was a fraud, 
This same gentleman caused a burst of merriment 
among dealers in a depressed Kaffir Market by writing 
an article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” against ‘“ the 
Kaffir Boom.” Needless to say prices were horribly 
depressed at the time, and ‘“‘the boom” was the 
creation of poor Mr. Van Oss’s frenzied imagination. 


Yet the ‘Journal of Finance” is a very superior, 
not to say priggish, journal. ‘‘ The Bullionist,” “The 
Statist,” ‘‘The Financial News,” ‘‘The Financial 
Times,” and, terrible to state, the unprotected ‘‘ Satur- 
day Review,” are all spoken to very severely in Mr, 
Van Oss’s journal. Leaving our unimportant selves out 
of the question, the other four journals mentioned are 
in the hands of gentlemen of admitted experience and 
ability in financial matters. Perhaps Mr. Van Oss has 
not been long enough in England to have learned 
homely and ancient advice regarding the education of 
grandparents. 


Really Mr. Hooley’s financial genius reminds us of 
the proverbial elephant’s trunk that can pull down 
houses or pick up pins with equal ease. Mr. Hooley 
brings out Dunlops, Bovril, Schweppes to the tune of 
we know not how many millions, and then condescends 
to Dee Estates, and—we hear—to the promotion of 
the ‘‘ Blaisdell Pencils,” with a capital of a mere 
hundred.thousand. We stand in awe of this omnivorous 
activity. Mr. Hooley should, we think, remember that 
he is the greatest living promoter of ‘‘ industrials,” and 
confine himself more strictly to his particular and 
peculiar province. 


It is now beyond question that the visit of the Hon. 
W. S. Fielding, Canadian Minister of Finance, to 
England is for the purpose of negotiating a loan and 
nothing else. The sum required is £2,000,000, and 
Mr. Fielding states that, if all conditions are found to 
be favourable, he will issue a loan for that amount at 
an early date. Canada has some temporary loans out- 
standing, and is desirous of converting these into 
securities of a more permanent character at a lower 
rate of interest. Money is also wanted for the Canal 
and Railway development policy, and especially the 
construction of what is known as the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Railway into the mining districts of British Columbia. 
This last has been undertaken by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, but under an agreement with the Govern- 
ment, which grants them certain assistance. 


The great and only Lipton, we see, has again pushed 
himself to the fore this week: he advertised that he 
had just paid ‘‘ the record sum ” of £55,000 as duty on 
tea ; but he was promptly contradicted and enlightened. 
It appears that this firm and that have paid more, while 
a certain house of tobacco importers has paid as much 
as £150,000 for duty in one cheque. And thus Lipton 
has again been convicted of blowing his own trumpet 
more loudly than the occasion warranted. But, after 
all, this is the nature of the man, and perhaps the 
reason of his comparative success. As Carlyle said, he 
has found out that in this age one need not sell better 
tea than others, but only proclaim that one does so more 
loudly than any other. As a matter of fact, we believe 
that Lipton’s teas are of the cheaper kind, like Maple’s 
furniture. 


This consideration leads us naturally to the discus- 
sion of the latest piece of news in this line. F. Gordon, 
we are told, of Gordon Hotels fame, has joined the 
company of Maple, and is now prepared to build and 
furnish (séc/) hotels from Russell Square to Cairo. 
This defection has caused anger and not joy in the 
breasts of the other directors of the Gordon Hotels 
Company, or is it that the astute directors of the 
Gordon Hotels wish to dissever themselves at once and 
finally from their eponymous promoter? We do not 
know how that may be; it is sufficient for us to know 
that the Gordon Hotels suit middle-class Americans and 
middle-class English, and that their several names are 
a guarantee of gargotteism, if we may coin a word, 
Like Spiers & Pond’s various places, they give an 
imitation of French cooking that must be tested to be 
avoided. 
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Sir Edgar Vincent, general manager of the Ottoman 
Bank, has arrived in Athens, and has already interviewed 
the Greek Minister of Finance, who stated that no 
proposal was possible until the International Financial 
Commission had reported, and until a financial law had 
been drawn up. Financial assistance, Sir Edgar con- 
tended, was necessary to the Turkish Government for 
the withdrawal of troops from Thessaly, which depended 
largely on the conviction that the indemnity would be 
rapidly paid. Sir Edgar Vincent is a supremely able 
man in these matters, but he has his work cut out in 
dealing with the wily Greek. 


Mr. Kemp-Welch, the managing director of Schweppe, 
Limited, has not seen fit to answer the questions we 
asked him in a recent issue. We presume that he has 
been preparing sermons or prayers and has not had 
time to satisfy our curiosity. But the public, too, has 
aright to be curious in regard to these matters, and 
Mr. Kemp-Welch’s disclaimers were provocative. We 
feel certain that his reply would be more interesting than 
his extemporaneous thanksgivings. 


With the adoption of a gold standard and the borrow- 
ing of money in foreign markets, Japan has found its 
financial position subjected to more searching criticism 
than it finds pleasing. In its eagerness to build up a 
great army and navy, it has trebled its expenditure 
during the last three years, and has also adopted a 
gold standard, in the hope that foreigners may thereby 
be induced to invest in Japanese bonds and shares. 
The new law came into force yesterday, and it will be 
exceedingly interesting to observe its operation. We 
are told to look out for another English loan before 
long, and, judging from the depleted state of the 
treasury and the urgent need for ready money, it seems 
almost certain that we shall have a chance of bidding 
for this loan. It may be observed in the meantime 
that, though the country’s credit is good, its ambitious 
schemes of offence and defence are entailing upon it 
vast expenditures which are greater than its resources. 
The war indemnity has long been allocated—part of it 
in advance of payment— and is proving to be altogether 
inadequate to the needs of the programme. These are 
points which British financiers must bear in mind and 
weigh carefully in connexion with the forthcoming 
loan. 


As a pendent to the facts we quoted lately regard- 
ing the development of cotton manufacture at Shanghai, 
we note that a mill of 50,000 spindles is about to be 
erected in Hongkong. The capital was fixed at 
$1,200,000 in 12,000 shares of $100 each. The Com- 
pany was formed and floated in the colony. 6,000 
shares were allotted beforehand ; 3,000 were offered for 
public subscription, and were applied for three anda 
half times over. This may be contrasted with the 
position in Lancashire, where manufacturers say wages 
must come down 5 per cent. to enable them to meet the 
recent fall in exchange. Gold is, of course, a very 
superior metal ; but silver does seem to suit producers 
best. 


The Japs want Japan for the Japanese, and they must 
be given credit at least for consistency. We remarked, 
not long ago, on the offer of a bounty to Japanese ex- 
porters of silk: the obvious purpose being to place 
foreign merchants at a disadvantage that would divert 
the business into native hands. Now we find Mr. Sone, 
erstwhile Japanese Minister at Paris, urging his 
countrymen to borrow £ 25,000,000 of foreign capital 
before the new treaties come into effect, in order to 
forestall foreigners, who will then be able to invest in 
Japanese industries themselves! His project is to 
establish a great bank, and he declares that a French 
capitalist is ready to supply him with the money at a 
moment’s notice—on the simple condition of a Govern- 
ment guarantee of 10 per cent.! The Japanese are 
getting communistic in their ideas of State guarantees, 

tate subsidies and State support; but it may be 
doubted whether statesmen are quite prepared to under- 
take responsibility for such a transaction as this. The 
suggestion is typical, however, and deserves note. 
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The Annual Foreign Office Report on the Adminstra+ 
tion of Cyprus is usually interesting, for the island is 
sufficiently large to have a varied trade, and yet its con- 
ditions are so primitive that it affords instructive illus- 
trations of the working of economic laws. The Report 
for 1895-96 which has recently been issued supplies a 
case in point. France in 1893 struck a heavy blow at 
the prosperity of Cyprus by the exclusion of its wines 
from the French market. Sir Walter Sendall’s statistics 
now show that trade is automatically taking an appro- 
priate revenge. The imports from France are diminish- 
ing, while the trade in grain which used to be carried 
on with Marseilles is now going to English ports. 
The general condition of the island is satisfactory, trade 
showing a steady recovery from the depression of 1894. 
The Governor calls attention to a decrease in the 
import of beer, which he somewhat unkindly explains 
as due to a reduction in the British garrison. 


We are glad to learn that an association is about to 
be formed to investigate the extent to which the mis- 
chief wrought by the shipping ring has proceeded, and 
to endeavour to counteract any further depredations, 
In commercial circles, and more especially amongst the 
men connected with the export trade to the East, the 
behaviour of the shipping ring (euphemistically known 
to itself as the ‘‘ Shipping Conference”) has for some 
years past been a scandal. Grossly preferential rates 
are granted to foreign produce. Cases have been cited 
in which steamers (heavily subsidized by the British 
Government) have charged on foreign iron and steel 
going from Antwerp to India freight rates fully fifty per 
cent. lower than those which were charged on the same 
kind of goods when shipped from London or Liverpool. 
And this notwithstanding that the English vessels were 
sent first to the Continent to load, bringing their freight 
to English ports afterwards, for the purpose of fillin 
up the cargo with the extravagantly rated English 
material. Nor does the impudence of the shipping 
companies stop even here. They are charged with 
subsidizing foreign lines to keep up their prices, in order 
that the English rates may not be forced down by compe- 
tition. The operations of this precious Trade-Union 
would make a Yankee Trust Syndicate blush. Colonel 
Foss is entitled to the warm thanks of the manufac- 
turing and trading community for his energetic efforts 
to ventilate the subject. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
BRIXTON DRAPERY. 


Messrs. Josolyne Miles & Blow are eminently respect- 
able accountants, and as regards drapery businesses 
are in the front rank of their profession. Under the 
circumstances it is not surprising that their valuation 
report of Morley & Lanceley, Limited, is so carefully 
worded as to suggest more than meets the eye. The 
profits, they say, rose from £1,665 for the year ended 
28 February, 1893, to £3,245 for the year ended 
28 February, 1897. This profit, they add, is made after 
certain charges, but before charging interest on capital 
and loans or remuneration of partners. Businesses 
genuinely growing in prosperity are not, as a rule, 
offered to the public, unless there is some special 
reason. No such reason is given in the present case, 
and we are driven to ask whether the auditors’ care- 
fully worded report does not mean that Messrs. 
Morley & Lanceley’s business, like so many others in 
the same trade, has been struggling along on borrowed 
funds, which have had to be added to by further bor- 
rowings from time to time, until the proprietors in 
sheer self-protection have had to fall back on the public 
for support? The purchase price is fixed at the sub- 
stantial sum of £48,000, in addition to £1,500, which 
is to be paid to Messrs. Morley & Lanceley, ‘‘ in lieu of 
interest on the purchase price,” as the Company 
acquires the business as from 28 February last. In 
the settlement of the purchase price the terribly mort- 
gaged condition of the business is once more revealed. 
£22,000 is to be paid in fully paid shares, £18,000 in 
cash, and the balance of £8,000 ‘‘ by the Company 
taking over the liability for mortgage debts, &c.” It 
is an excellent scheme for getting rid of debts and 
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obtaining a pot of money from the public at the same 
time. But will it succeed? It seems to us a little too 
patent. 

A BOTTLING COMPANY. 

Have the firm of Barrett & Elers, Limited, of Lam- 
beth Road, any factories, properties, or material assets ? 
If so, why is not some mention made of them in the 
inadequate prospectus of the new Company into which 
this business has been formed? We are told that the 


new enterprise has been formed to acquire a business ° 


of screw-stopper manufacturers and dealers in bottles 
and bottlers’ requisites, including all the property, 
assets, and liabilities, patent rights, &c. Surely it is 
customary in all self-respecting prospectuses to publish 
a valuation report of the works and property necessary 
to such a business. Instead of this, the directors of 
Barrett & Elers, Limited, do not even condescend to 
describe their property. The liabilities may be 
£10,000 and the assets #5 for all the public can 
tell! It is true that the nett profits since 1889 
are published, and show an average of over £5,000 
a year. But, considering the business relies to a 
great extent on a patent which may be improved 
upon and shouldered out of the market at any time, 
it is rather too much to expect the public to fork out 
the astounding sum of £100,000 on the strength of 
fluctuating profits. Surely the directors would have 
published a valuation, or at least some description of 
the property, had they thought it likely to impress the 
public. The capital of the Company is £130,000, 
divided into 65,000 Five per Cent. Cumulative Pre- 
ference shares of £1 each and 65,000 Ordinary shares 
of £1 each. 
BRIERLEY HILL POTTERIES. 


The promoter of this Company, though unfortunate 
in the past, places great faith in his new enterprise. 
The Brierley Hill Potteries, Limited, has been formed to 
acquire as a going concern the business of Wright & 
Company, pottery, glass-bottle, and stoneware manufac- 
turers, carried on at the Delph and Moor Lane Works, 
Brierley Hill, Staffordshire, together with the freehold 
and leasehold land, buildings, and other assets. The 
object of the conversion of the business into a limited 
liability Company is explained by the desire to define 
certain interests and to provide further working capital 
for the extension of the business. The capital is 
455,000, divided into 25,000 Six per Cent. Preference 
shares and 30,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. The 
purchase price is fixed by the vendors at £45,000, pay- 
able as to £20,000 in cash and 25,000 fully-paid re 
Ordinary shares in the Company, or cash, at the option 
of the directors. The whole of the shares are now 
offered for subscription. 


BRITANNIA GOLD MINING. 


The Britannia Gold Mining Company has been formed 
with a capital of £100,000 in £1 shares to acquire a 
roperty of twenty-four acres in Western Australia. 
o judge by the reports published, this property will cost 
a great deal of money to work, and it is possible that 
even £25,000 may not prove sufficient working capital. 
In any case £75,000 is a stiff price for the vendors to 
ask for their property. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


Mysores (M. J. B., ‘Hamilton, N.B.).—You will be very 
foolish to sell these shares. The others are a good investment ; 
but Mysores are as good, if not better. 

SHEBA GOLD MINING (Widow, Eastbourne).—You had 
better hold your shares, for the present at any rate. We do 
not think that you will be wise, however, in making further 
mining investments, as that requires a person with peculiar 
knowledge of the market. “The Stock Exchange Year Book,” 
which can be obtained of Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, 
will be useful to you. 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE (Clericus, Paddington).—The 
office is sound and in every way suited to your purpose. 

AERATED BREAD COMPANY (H. J. W., Folkestone).— 
Hold your shares by all means. We look on this as a sound 
and wel)-managed Company. 

AMERICAN RAILWAYS (Major, Junior Army and Navy 
Club).—These securities are for the most part so speculative, 
and the course of the market so uncertain, that you had better 
leave them alone. 

HANNAN’S GOLD ESTATES (Investor, Bayswater).—Better 
hold for the present. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CASE OF MRS. CAREW. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
5 October, 1897. 


IR,—I have read with much satisfaction the article 

in your last issue urging that there should be a 

full inquiry into the recent conviction of Mrs. Carew for 
the alleged murder of her husband by poison. 

The full report in the Japan newspaper of the trial 
occupies about 120 columns of comparatively small 
type, and is stated to contain about 170,000 words, so 
it is impossible to give even a short abstract of it. 

The first point that I take is that there is no satisfac- 
tory evidence that a murder was committed. Dr. 
Wheeler, the medical attendant, on whose evidence 
and on that of Dr. Divers the analyst Mrs. Carew was 
convicted, is most unsatisfactory. Dr. Wheeler was 
treating Mr. Carew for liver with indications of jaun- 
dice and over-alcoholism, the latter a medical term 
for too much drink. Neither Dr. Wheeler nor the other 
doctor who was called in had any suspicion of poison 
until a communication was received from Mary Jacob, 
who had taken the contents of Mrs. Carew’s waste- 
paper basket and, with the aid of a friend, pasted the 
pieces of the letters together and then produced them 
against her mistress. And poisoning by arsenic was 
not suspected ; although Dr. Wheeler had prescribed 
arsenic for Mrs. Carew’s own use, and although Dr. 
Wheeler swore thateall the symptoms were consistent 
with arsenical poison. Dr. Wheeler gave his evidence 
most readily at the trial, though at the preliminary 
hearing he had asked that his evidence given at the 
inquest might be read over, stating it was “‘ entirely 
unbiassed ” and was ‘“‘ true and correct,” and giving 
as a reason: ‘‘ When a man has got over his fiftieth 
year, and especially if he has lived in the East, his 
memory is not such that he can go back to events that 
occurred even half a month before with any degree of 
accuracy.” 

At the analysis, Dr. Divers actually found only one 
fifty-fourth part of a grain of arsenic: all the rest was 
calculation. Dr. Divers said in his evidence, ‘‘ I could 
have gone on and have collected all the arsenic and 
lead that there was to be found. But I was utterly 
exhausted, and had besides the conviction that I had 
found all that was necessary to serve the interests of 
justice”: the find being chiefly of white arsenic, the 
administration of which by Mrs. Carew was abandoned 
by the prosecution. And it was chiefly on the evidence 
of these two men, one of whom gets ‘‘ exhausted,” and 
the other of whom has a memory limited to less than 
fourteen days, Mrs. Carew was convicted. At the 
post mortem there was an entire absence of those 
appearances which usually are found in cases of 
poisoning by arsenic, but the attention of the jury 
does not appear to have been called to this point. 

Your medical readers may be interested to learn the 
medicines administered by Dr. Wheeler to Mr. Carew, 
who, according to Dr. Wheeler’s subsequent evidence, 
was exhibiting all the symptoms of arsenical poisoning. 
So I append them :— 

On 11 October, Mr. Carew not being well, Mrs. 
Carew sent for Dr. Wheeler, who prescribed podophyllin, 
antipyrine and digitalis. 

On 15 October Dr. Wheeler saw Mr. Carew at the 
club at the request of Mrs. Carew, told him that he 
had been over-stimulating, ordered him a slop diet, and 
told him to go home. 

On 17 October Dr. Wheeler gave podophyllin again. 

On 18 October podophyllin again. 

On 19 October Dr. Wheeler gave bismuth, prussic 
acid, bromide of potash, hydrate of chloral, and subse- 
quently a hypodermic of morphia. 

On 20 October an effervescing draught. 

On 21 October, for external application, podophyllin, 
belladonna, and opium ; also on the 21st, a brandy and 
soda with a quarter of a grain of cocaine in it. 

On the 22nd, Dr. Wheeler gave fifteen grains of 
hydrate of chloral. . . . On this day Mr. Carew was 
moved to the hospital in a State of collapse, and died 
very soon after reaching the hospital. 

H. B. T. StRANGWAys. 
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REVIEWS. 
A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


“A History of French Literature.” By Edward 
Dowden. London: Heinemann. 1897 


i is a history of literature as histories of literature 
should be written. It is not indeed one of those 
rare books, like Taine’s ‘‘ History of English Litera- 
ture,” in which a theory has produced a masterpiece. 
But still less is it, like Mr. Saintsbury’s ‘‘ History of 
French Literature,” a catalogue of books read, or 
heard of, and ideas ignored. ‘‘ Without reaching its 
spirit,” says Professor Dowden in his preface, ‘‘ to read 
a book is little more than to amuse the éye with printed 
type.” And from beginning to end of this book, in which 
French literature is chronicled from the middle ages to 
the end of the first half of the nineteenth century, there 
is not a page in which the writer is not seen, and for 
the most part successfully, endeavouring to under- 
stand, sympathize with, and truthfully interpret, writer 
after writer, Rabelais, Calvin, Victor Hugo. Con- 
densing, as he is bound to do, a century into a hundred 
pages, it is not surprising if an omission should here 
and there confront us, a summary here and there seem 
inadequate, an error of proportion here and there pre- 
sent itself. But the surprising thing is that there 
should seem to be so few unjust judgments, so few 
prejudices or partialities, so few inaccuracies, in a book 
which covers so wide a range, and aims at dealing with 
literature not exactly in the scholastic manner. But 
Professor Dowden has already shown how admirably 
he can condense intelligent, sympathetic, and really 
scholarly opinion in that small handbook to Shakspeare 
which remains a model of that very difficult kind of 
work. He may even seem to be at his best when 
writing within set limits; for his style, a very human 
style, has at times its human errors, and loves to wander. 
Here it has the singular merit of being a living 
voice, speaking to us with gravity and enthusiasm 
about the writers of many ages, and of being a human 
voice always. Hence this book can be read with 
pleasure even by those for whom a history has in itself 
little attraction ; it can be read as easily as a book of 
essays ; and, indeed, it is a collection of brief essays, 
a page or a paragraph in length, in which every writer 
is dealt with, for the moment, as if he were the only 
writer in the world. 

This individualistic method might have its dis- 
advantages if it were not controlled by general ideas. 
Professor Dowden is an Irishman: an [rishman is 
never without general ideas. Not the least admirable 
quality in his book is the way in which many sketches 
go to the working out of one picture. A writer is to 
him always a writer, but he is never merely a man of 
letters. ‘‘A just judgment in letters,” he says some- 
where in this book, ‘‘ may almost be called an element 
in morals.” Itis in a much broader than the merely 
literary sense that he has considered literature. Real- 
izing each writer as a certain force, the incarnation of 
certain forces, he has realized the interaction of these 
forces, the relation of a man of genius to his time, his 
environment. Seeing sharply, definitely, he sees 
widely ; and that moral quality, whose importance in 
literature he is so well aware of, gives to his own 
writing a grasp on realities, on what is essential in a 
man’s expression of himself, which the historian of 
literature but rarely possesses. It is the typical note 
of perhaps the most esteemed type of literary historian 
to affect a studied aversion for precisely this quality, 
without which history becomes a useless sort of jour- 
nalism, a gossip about unimportant facts. 

To show how swiftly, and with what surety, Professor 
Dowden flies to the heart of his subject, let us give a 
few examples. Montaigne is ‘‘an Epicurean by tem- 
perament, a Stoic through the imagination ; but for us 
and for himself, who are no heroes, the appropriate 
form of stoical virtue is moderation within our sphere, 
and a wise indifference, or at most a disinterested 
curiosity, in matters which lie beyond that sphere.” On 
La Rochefoucauld we have this wise parenthesis : 
‘* Perhaps his artistic instinct led him to exclude con- 
cessions which would have marred the unity of his 
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comprehension: ‘‘A great disillusion of passion had 
befallen him; but, apart from this, he must have 
retreated into his own sphere of ideas and images, 
which seemed to him to be almost wronged by an 
attempt at literary expression.” Is not this, on Madame 
de Staél, something more than an epigram : ‘‘ Madame 
de Staél’s novels are old now, which means that they 
were once young”? And is not Béranger deftly charac- 
terized in this not merely pretty sentence: ‘‘ His songs 
flew like town sparrows from garret to garden ; 
impudent or discreet, they nested everywhere ” ? 
Professor Dowden’s fondness for writing in images, 
his essentially poetic sense of words and the values of 
words, have much to do with the general vividness and 
colour of the book. That he should occasionally 
become extravagant is of little moment. Figurative 
writing, narrowed into the brief space at his command, 
has not only an enlivening, but an informing, merit : it 
can flash a whole aspect in half a sentence, where a 
colder writer might be correct and unenlightening in a 
paragraph. And, the more closely one looks into this 
book, the more clearly is it seen how much thought, 
how much mental selection, as well as how much read- 
ing, have gone to the making of these picturesque 
portraits of writers. Saying often what may seem the 
obvious thing to be said, here is an historian, at all 
events, who puts a personal appreciation into even the 
obvious, the obvious being often the true, and its 
recognition the one business of criticism. 


MR. MEREDITH AS A POET. 


‘* Selected Poems by George Meredith. Westminster : 
Constable. 1897. 


es presenting to us this handsome volume, the pub- 
lishers offer no prefatory information save that 
‘*the selection here made has been [sc] under the 
supervision of the author.” We have been at some 
pains to trace the sources of this selection, and we 
think that an analysis of the table of contents may 
prove interesting to our readers. In the first place, 
Mr. Meredith has written poetry for at least fifty years ; 
but, with a very few exceptions, what is here selected 
has been first printed or reapproved since 1883. In the 
second place, absolutely nothing is here which has 
not appeared already in one of the seven independent 
volumes of poetry which Mr. Meredith has successively 
published. In the third, prominent favour has here 
been shown to whatever illustrates Mr. Meredith’s 
maturer theories of what verse, and especially his own 
verse, should be. From these statements it may be 
gathered that the selection represents the poet not 
quite as posterity and his soberer critics would regard 
him, but as he pleases to be regarded, and also that no 
new Meredith is to be discovered here. 

It may be well to recapitulate the poetical publica- 
tions of Mr. Meredith. His volume of ‘‘ Poems” in 
1851 was, we believe, the earliest of all his ventures. 
It fell still-born from the Press, and quickly became, as 
the author said long afterwards, ‘‘ extinct” ; it is now 
of extreme rarity. This book contained the germ of 
‘* Love in the Valley,” in eleven stanzas, most of which 
have since been cancelled. It also contained several 
pastoral songs of great beauty, in particular one be- 
ginning :— 

‘* Love within the lover’s breast 

Burns like Hesper in the west, 

O’er the ashes of the sun, 

Till the day and night are done ; 

Then when dawn drives up her car— 

Lo ! it is the morning-star,” 
which Mr. Meredith has never since equalled for pure 
and limpid felicity. Any dispassionate critic, forming 
a selection from Mr. Meredith’s verse, would certainly 
take eight or ten examples from this volume of 1851. 
He would unquestionably include amongst them ‘‘ The 
Moon is alone in the Sky,” ‘‘ The Rape of Aurora,” 
and ‘‘ The Longest Day.” But the peculiar mannerism 
of the poet was not yet expressed; he was under 
the influence of Tennyson and the Germans, and the 
Mr. Meredith of to-day repudiates these mellifluous 
early lyrics. 
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Eleven years passed, and Mr. Meredith came forward 
again with a volume of verse, called ‘‘ Modern Love, 
and other Poems”; this is also seldom to be met with, 
though infinitely more frequent than the grass-green 
booklet of 1851. By this time a new influence had come 
into Mr. Meredith’s poetic life, and he is revealed as the 
close and ardent disciple of Browning. It is amusing 
to note that at the same time another ‘‘ Meredith,” that 
pseudonymous rhymer afterwards to be known so 
widely as Robert, Earl Lytton, was in precisely the 
same relation to the author of ‘‘Men and Women.” 
Odd as it now sounds, the two closest and most con- 
sistent imitators or adapters of the peculiarities of 
Browning in 1860 were ‘‘Owen Meredith” and Mr. 
George Meredith. Continuing our examination of the 
volume before us, we may point out that the melodious 
song called ‘‘ Marian” is the sole example of early lyric 
work, hitherto unrestored, which the poet gives us here 
from the volume of 1862. In 1892, under pressure 
from his friends, he reprinted ‘‘ Modern Love,” from 
which he here spares four fragments. Everybody, 
moreover, will be glad to receive in ‘‘ Juggling Jerry” 
and ‘‘ The Old Chartist ” examples of his original series 
of Browningesque ‘‘ Roadside Philosophers.” We have 
a weakness for ‘‘The Patriot Engineer,” but Mr. 
Meredith does not seem to share it. Indeed, he shows 
himself extremely chary about all his old work in 
verse. 

Finally, in 1883, there appeared ‘‘ Poems and Lyrics 
of the Joy of Earth”; in 1887 ‘‘ Ballads and Poems of 
Tragic Life” ; in 1888 ‘‘ A Reading of Earth” ; in 1892 
the reprint of ‘‘ Modern Love,” eked out by an eccen- 
tric enigma, called ‘‘ The Sage Enamoured and the 
Honest Lady”; and, in the same year, ‘‘The Empty 
Purse.” These five successive books, in a uniform 
dress of dark blue-green, have been Mr. Meredith’s de- 
liberate gift in verse to the latest generation. It is, as 
we have said, almost exclusively from these that the 
present selection is made ; and we may close the results 
of our analysis by saying that we have found seventeen 
of its pieces to come from the volume of 1883, five from 
that of 1887, twelve from that of 1888, and five from 
the ‘‘Empty Purse” of 1892. Of the non-lyrical 
poems which were appended to ‘‘ Modern Love” in 
1892, we cannot discover that the author has availed 
himself of a single specimen. If this bibliographical 
preamble seems indifferent to the general reader, it will 
not fail, we think, to interest that class of enthusiastic 
students to whom Mr. Meredith appeals, largely indeed 
in his prose, but exclusively in his verse. 

It is exceedingly difficult to express the pleasure 
which is undoubtedly given to us by the poetry of Mr. 
Meredith, without hedging our praise round with so 
many restrictions as to seem to destroy all its gracious- 
ness. Let us have the courage to say our worst at the 
outset, that we may reverse the process. It seems to 
us, then, that the poetry of Mr. Meredith depends for 
its effect almost wholly on elements that are not poeti- 
cal. It carries with it none of that enchanting inevita- 
bility, that copious flow of music which to hold in would 
cause intolerable pain, which are the essence of suc- 
cessful speech in verse. Unless the poet is like the 
bird—or the volcano—unless we have, in listening to 
him, the impression that an irrepressible instinct or 
centrifugal force is obliging him to sing, our delight 
in his song is extremely reduced. In all Mr. Meredith’s 

ms this quality of impulsiveness is found but once, 
in ‘‘ Love in the Valley,” which is undated, yet is 
certainly a very early production ; some parts of it, as 
we have seen, were printed so long ago as 1851. 

With this exception, we know not a single copy of 
verses recognized by Mr. Meredith in which there is not 
a sense of effort, of ceaseless strain. Sometimes, for a 
couplet or so, the real poetic accent seems to be gained, 
as in the close of ‘‘ Wind on the Lyre” : 

** The breast of us a sounded shell, 

The blood of us a lighted dew,” 

and in the opening stanza of ‘‘ Young Reynard.” But 
Mr. Meredith can no more keep up this felicity of 
lyrical utterance than could Emerson, with whom as a 
poet he has curious affinities. In each case we have a 
great prose writer, full of ideas, rich in illustration, 
exquisitely sensitive to the value of words, and almost 
pathetically anxious to succeed in the writing of poetry. 
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Given such qualities, with such strength of will tg 
guide them, and failure cannot be. The critic who 
should say that Mr. Meredith has failed as a poet 
would not be worthy of attention. But if he has suc. 
ceeded, it is with that lower species of success which 
depends upon labour of the file and strenuous urging of 
the stubborn fancy. With agonies scarcely to be uttered, 
Mr. Meredith has made himself a poet, and the result 
is a beautiful artifice, exquisite prose pressed into metre 
against its will, a miraculous product of ingenuity and 
pertinacity. This, too, has its place in literature, but 
not with Burns or Shelley. 

Perhaps the most completely successful of Mr. 
Meredith’s compositions in verse is his ‘‘ Phoebus with 
Admetus.” Let the reader study this excellent poem 
with care, and something of the poet’s method will be 
revealed to him. Here the instinct for avoiding the 
obvious in thought and diction is so far held within 
bounds that it does not disturb us by its extravagance, 
The story is one of a grandeur so elemental, and is so 
familiar to us in its outlines, that our attention is left 
free for the poet’s embroideries of fancy. The incidents 
of pastoral life and landscape are introduced with skill 
and without violence. There is even a measure of 
advance in the subject (the absence of this is one of Mr. 
Meredith’s main weaknesses), and a final stanza of 
really extraordinary beauty sums up the whole in a very 
fine key of passion. But now let us turn to ‘ The 
Song of Theodolinda,” with which we must suppose 
the author to be satisfied, since he has allowed it a 
place in this selection. This appears to us to be almost 
as bad a specimen of what Mr. Meredith can do as 
“* Phoebus with Admetus” is good. In that case every 
educated person must know the story ; in this one the 
story is unknown to all but specialists. But Mr. 
Meredith does not, for that reason, allow his poem to 
explain itself; on the contrary, he contrives, in twenty- 
one stanzas, to preserve its obscurity with almost 
incredible success. One would have thought it im- 
possible to remain so unintelligible in such a flow of 
varied language. The reader, then, bewildered by 
these initial difficulties as to who Queen Theodolinda 
was, and what she did, and why she did it, and what 
came of it all, is defenceless against the eccentricities 
of the verbiage and the absolute stagnation of the 
theme, which is, so far as can be discovered, never 
advancesgbeyond the sudden burst of the opening 
stanza. 

We have spoken of Mr. Meredith’s lack of evolution, 
of his inability to proceed. His work always gives the 
reader a curious sense that he is more keenly conscious 
than any reader can be of the defects of his genius, and 
that he expends amazing trouble in attempting to 
conceal them. He knows, we do not question, that he 
has a difficulty in developing a theme in verse, and he 
exercises himself to hide this inability by redoubling the 
efforts of his fancy. His conceits, on these occasions, 
surpass in number and ingenuity those of Donne or 
Marini. We may take as an instance the poem called 
‘‘Hard Weather.” Here in a few lines, the wind is 
a barrier, then a wolf, then a falcon; it gallops, it is a 
scythe, and then a rod, and then the sea; it drums, it 
pipes, it is a fierce angel, it is a winnower, it is a 
fountain-jet, itis a dagger. Each of these images has 
an imaginative propriety, and we are amused by each; 
but when we go further, and ask ourselves what the 
result of the whole poem is, we find that Mr. Meredith 
has simply said ‘‘ What a rough day it is! Let me see 
in how many startling ways I can express its rough- 
ness.’ 

Of greater value are such poems as ‘‘ Woods of 
Westermain ”and ‘‘Hymn to Colour,” where the 
author has possessed himself of themes which are 
curiously and elaborately imaginative, and has been 
able to expand them in such a way as, without any 
excess of violent illustration, to retain our attention. 
Yet, even here, it is exasperating to find Mr. Meredith 
exhibiting so little of the tact of a true poet. The 
genuine beauty of ‘‘Woods of Westermain,” for 
instance, is greatly diminished and obscured by what 
would seem incompatible errors—it is too much en- 
larged and yet congested, it gives us too little sub- 
stance and yet too fluid a verbiage. But we are not 
keeping. our promise ; we are dwelling on the draw- 
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backs rather than the merits of Mr. Meredith’s verses. 
If so, it is because they are in many qualities so excel- 
fent, are filled with so many evidences of admirable 
observation and glowing fancy, and so elevated in 
temper and so brilliant with intellectual vitality, that we 
cannot forgive them for not being better still, for not— 
to be curt—being really in the true sense poetry at all. 


AN INNOCUOUS NOVEL. 


Ford. London: 


“The 
Hutchinson. 


Larramys.” By George 
1897. 
_ is apparently one of the first novels of a clever 
and cultivated woman. It is intensely feminine in 
conception, jagged and irregular in outline, unconvinc- 
ing in its climax, and unsatisfactory in its evolution ; 
put for all that a book full of promise, with occasional 
patches of absolute brilliancy. 

The subject matter is an unhappy marriage, and as 
the world is full of unhappy marriages and it is delight- 
ful to read of the misfortunes of our neighbours, the 
authoress was fortunate in her selection of material. 
The /ocale seems from the dialect, sparingly employed 
however, to be Somersetshire, and without being in any 
way a copyist, George Ford has caught something of 
the ‘‘ Hardy” manner in depicting her country people 
and scenes. Briefly, the story she has to tell is 
that of Esther Craven, a girl well-bred and sensitive, 
high-spirited and emotional, who has a delicately 
described sudden ebullition of feeling for a farmer’s 
son and under its influence commits the gross error of 
marrying him. Esther knows what is before her ; over 
and over again she says to herself and to William 
Larramy that it is impossible ; that she cannot do it. 
She resents everything abbut the man with whom she 
nevertheless imagines herself to be in love—she knows 
his boots and his accent are alike wrong; she knows 
she will be, and is, ashamed to be seen with him when 
her own “set,” the people among whom she has been 
brought up, pass by her in the streets. She hates his 
occupation; farming and all the concomitants of a 
country life are abhorrent to her. She is town- 
born, town-bred, has passed through a _ London 
season and been wooed by a conventional society 
lover. But she is only nineteen; William is so tall 
and so strong and so enterprising, he kisses her before 
she has made up her mind that he is sufficiently her 
equal to be permitted to shake hands ; he takes her in 
his arms before her maiden meditation has even 
vaguely brought before her the fact that she is not fancy 
free. He woos her with such passion and vigour, he 
presses her with such impetuosity, that she yields 
herself up to him before her protests have died upon 
her lips. All this is possible, but not probable; for, 
though William Larramy is handsome, he is never 
poetic, nor imaginative, nor anything but a strong 
young boor, and Esther is given out as sensitive 
and proud, delicately nurtured, even ambitious. The 
Larramys are connexions of Esther’s by a mésalliance 
on her father’s side, and she is actually staying at 
the farmhouse with his coarsely spoken, overbearing 
father, and his weak: and downtrodden plebeian 
mother, when the love episodes between them occur. 
She is shocked at their meals and their way of par- 
taking of them, at their manner of talking, at their 
habits generally. But William is different; he is 
young and he is in love with her; he is what her maid 
would call ‘‘ a fine figure of a man”; something about 
him evidently appeals to her; he strikes while the iron 
is hot, she must marry him, he says ; his kisses are hot 
on her lips—she promises. The refined but misguided 
guardian who has brought her up, instead of encourag- 
ing an engagement and exhibiting William to her in an 
entourage that would have shown up his deficiencies 
against a delicate background of cultured men and 
women, promptly washes his hands of her, and the 
marriage is an accomplished fact before Esther has 
realized to what a life she has committed herself. But 
the feeling with which William Larramy has inspired her 
is sufficiently strong to carry her happily through 
three or four months of her married life. The proud 
and strong-willed girl is in subservience to an emotion 
that is new to her. Even in these first days, however, 
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one sees she is happy but not contented; she dreams 
of a different William, an altered William, a William 
divorced from his natural surroundings, growing into 
something that is quite impossible to him. For if 
Esther is under any illusion about young Larramy, the 
reader is under none—the tragedy is patent and inevit- 
able from the first. But Esther gets her few months. 
The first note of discord is heard when the young 
married lovers meet in one of their country walks a 
travelling tinker who is belabouring his wife. William 
puts a peremptory stop to his entertainment, but is 
amused by Esther’s trembling disgust and horror of 
the scene. ‘‘A man must keep his wife in order, and 
if he can’t do it in any other way he must thrash her, 
that’s all. . . . I don’t believe there is a Larramy living 
that hasn’t put the stick about his wife.” That is his 
way of looking at the marriage bond, and if he faltered 
in it for a little while, his father brought him to book 
sharply. ‘‘Essie’s a brave fine woman, Willum, but 
you must be maister of her, or her’ll maister ’ee for 
zartain. Tak my advice now... . keep her so—so 
—so!” Each time he said the last word he held out 
his great broad thumb and jerked it downwards. ‘I 


place is the same—in subjection to you.” Very old- 
fashioned are the Larramys, and all alike. Coarse, and 
masterful men, deeming women of little account; not at 
all up to the times. Esther fights a long and stubborn 
fight, if not for supremacy, at least for equality. In 
the struggle all the shoddy emotions get swept away. 
William is tired of her ‘‘ fine lady” airs, Esther loathes 
him naturally as an ever-present, ever-living reminder 
of her own degradation ; the scenes between them are 
very strong, yet sufficiently restrained. One of the 
most praiseworthy features of the book is its modera- 
tion; the situations are strong, but they are narrated 
simply ; even the climax, revolting as it is, is touched 
with a light hand. ; 

There is a feeble subsidiary story with an unnecessary 
hunting accident, and there are altogether six deaths— 
too large an allowance for the number of pages. But 
the Larramys—and there is a large family of them—are 
one and all well drawn. William is perhaps the least 
consistent, but his family partially explain him. Alto- 
gether an interesting novel, notwithstanding the faults 
of immaturity. FRANK DANBy. 


BRITISH GOLF LINKS. 


‘*A Short Account of the Leading Golf Links in the 
United Kingdom.” Edited by Horace Hutchinson, 
London: Virtue. 1897. 


(oF has for centuries been the national game to 

the north of the Border, and had its enthusiastic 
votaries in all ranks of society who were ready enough 
to wax eloquent over its unrivalled merits. They re- 
garded it as the veritable elixir of life, and it had its 
charms alike for old and young, as it could be played in 
all weathers, and in winter as insummer. Celebrity in it 
was the short cut to high local fame. The names of the 
crack amateurs and professionals were household words. 
Their qualities of brilliant driving and dexterous putting 
were gauged to half a stroke, and Newmarket never 
saw more exact handicapping than in the autumnal 
matches at St. Andrews, North Berwick or Prestwick. 
At the periodical club dinners when the claret 
began to circulate, the betting books were brought out, 
and a good deal of money depended on the result 
when the single match or the foursome was played out 
before the admiring semicircular crowd. For the 
game was a severe test of nerve, as well as of strategy 
and tactics. 


Wimbledon, the Scottish zealots had never, either by 


eloquence or example, inoculated their Southern kins-: 


folk with their national passion. Ten years ago there 
was no material for this handsome volume. But in 
those ten years the game has spread; advantage has 
been taken of each stretch of down and sea-links ; 


Yet, though golf was played in England: 
at Blackheath and afterwards at Westward Ho and’ 
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fashionable watering-places add to their attractions by 
advertising the fascinations and convenience of the 

olf ground ; and even impracticable levels are laid out 
in the inland shires. 

The golf links discussed in this volume seem to be 
somewhat arbitrarily selected—or rather we should say 
that some we should have expected to find in the list 
are excluded. Probably that may be a question of the 
energy of officials, or they may have wisely avoided 
the advertisement which tends to disagreeable over- 
crowding. In any case we have a most enchant- 
ing panorama of breezy scenery between the sand 
dunes and the sea, from Dornoch in Sutherland 
to the South Downs and Devon. The book is 
profusely illustrated with views of the links in all 
their aspects, as well as with portraits. Technically, 
the multiplication of these views conveys very little as 
to the refinements of the game. Taking any of the 
drawings at random, it does not tell us much to see 
an amateur—who is named—bending over the putter, 
while his adversary, standing opposite, is watching the 
stroke. The faces are unrecognizable and the figures 
are shadowy, leaving simply the impression of a suc- 
cession of shooting coats and knickerbockers. Never- 
theless, the sketches are generally artistically admirable, 
and they leave a delightful sense of the charms of a 
game which takes the player into such picturesque and 
varied surroundings. Here, as at St. David’s in Wales, 
each hole is under the shadow of a feudal castle. 
There, at Nairn, behind the rolling links, with their 
bunkers, you see the mountains of Ross and Suther- 
land standing out against the sky-line; or at East- 
bourne—where, we believe, the round was laid out 
by Mr. Hutchinson—one of the holes in a deep hollow 
is shadowed by the woods of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
seat of Compton Place. 

If we may take the praises of the various links au 
pied de la lettre, we should come to the conclusion that 
each is a golfing paradise. But making due allowance 
for local partiality, even the inland and artificial grounds 
are generally respectable. The famous Scottish 
courses claim precedence, and the club-house of St. 
Andrews naturally figures on the frontispiece. The only 
drawback we know to St. Andrews is its excessive 

pularity. The same objection applies to North 

erwick, which is far more conveniently situated with 
regard to the Scottish capital, though of late years the 
construction of the Forth Bridge has made the East 
Neuk of Fyfe comparatively accessible. The Prestwick 
Club is younger than its rivals, but the links are 
beautiful alike for play and for scenery, with Ailsa 
Craig standing out to seaward; and Prestwick can 
make the proud boast of having originated the open 
golfing championship. It is only lately that golf has 
been greatly popularizing itself to the north of the 
Forth, and Nairn seems likely to become the northern 
golfing centre. 

We believe that Blackheath takes precedence of all 
clubs for antiquity, since the Stewarts and their courtiers 
are said to have introduced the game when James suc- 
ceeded to the English throne. Very pretty rural ground 
the Common must have been then; now the hazards 
are chiefly gravel-pits, macadamized roads, hansoms, 
and nursemaids with perambulators. The Club was 
long famous for its conviviality, as is shown by sundry 
extracts from the records. At Wimbledon golf was 
acclimatized by the London Scottish Volunteers ; since 
then there has been a_ secession from the original 
establishment, and the Conservators only tolerate the 

olfers on three days in the week. On the other hand, 

urishing and rather aristocratic associations have 
been started at Mitcham, Richmond, Tooting, and at 
Deal, which though further afield is easy of access. 
There peers and members of the Commons, guardsmen 
and habitual diners-out may disport themselves, and at 
Mitcham a marvellous clearance has been made of the 
dense thickets of furze scrub, of the sardine tins and 
soda-water bottles. Nor can we dismiss the English 
links without a digression to Westward Ho, where the 
club was instituted more than thirty years ago. The 
writer of the notice pays it a somewhat sarcastic compli- 
ment, as we are told that ‘‘ the course has always been 
considered a model school for acquiring proficiency in 
the art of playing out of sand.” Abroad, the most 
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notable links are at Pau, Biarritz and Cannes. At 
Cannes the President of the Club is a Russian Grand 
Duke. For golf is a cosmopolitan game, and when it 
was started at Pau by Major Hutchinson, a third of qa 
century before it was thought of in England, none of 
the residents took more kindly to it than the Americans, 
and there was a fair sprinkling of French amateurs 
besides, though perhaps their performance scarcely 
kept pace with their enthusiasm. 


BISHOP BARLOW AND HIS ‘“ DIALOGE.” 


** Bishop Barlow’s Dialoge on the Lutheran faccions, 
1531 and 1553.” Edited by J. R. Lunn, B.D, 
With an Introduction. Ellis & Keene. 1897. 


Ts editor has unearthed and set forth a very 

interesting little treatise, which is said to be the 
work of a typical Reformation bishop, who managed to 
voyage through the Symplegades of his times not only 
without being nipped, but with considerable worldly 
profit for his agility. He was head of six religious 
houses in turn, and espoused four successive bishoprics, 
He secured a maximum of salaried honour with a mini- 
mum of martyrdom. He managed to stand in some 
favour with every side, and to remain an historical para- 
dox, compact of worldliness, sweet reasonableness, weak 
views, strong language, insight and perplexity. He is 
both an advertisement for and a warning against the via 
media. When Wolsey pulled down his priory of Brome- 
hill, Barlow went off in a huff into Lutheran opinions 
and regions ; and wrote angry and alliterative books on 
the ‘‘ Buryall of the Masse” and much else. But 
familiarity with the great Reformers bred contempt. 
He came back after a year or two, startled at what he 
had seen abroad, and then repentantly returned to 
Catholicism of a sort. He was made king’s messenger 
to the Papal ambassador Gardiner, who evidently liked 
him. He helped forward the great divorce, for which 
assiduity Mistress Anne Boleyn smiled upon him, and 
yet, although he favoured reforms in the Church, he 
wished for nothing violent or German. At this moment 
appeared the ‘‘ Dialoge,” which Mr. Lunn has intro- 
duced to the public in scholarly guise and pleasant 
print, with a positive assurance that it must be genuine 
because George Barlowe, grand-nephew to the reputed 
author, said that thus it was. But in the first place a 
grand-nephew writing one hundred and five years 
after the book appeared is not a first-rate witness. 
In the next place there is a certain weight of 
evidence against the book. It is just possible to 
imagine that ‘‘one of the most virulent invectives 
against the Reformation, that was written at the 
time,” as Burnet notices, should have been the work of 
a man who wrote a few years later about the Scottish 
clergy that they were ‘‘ the Popes pestylent creatures, 
very lymmes of the Devyll,” who could ‘‘ blutter agaynst 
the veryte, with slanderous reproche of us, which have 
justly renouncyd hys wronge usurpyd papacye.” Barlow 
seems to have found in the supremacy, even of 
Henry VIII., a welcome relief from the deadlock in the 
Church and intolerable weight of abuses. Even this he 
was not quite sure about, for he made some evasive ad- 
missions in 1555, which enabled Gardiner so to under- 
stand his answers ‘‘that he might have some forged 
example of a shrinking brother to lay in the dish of 
the rest” (Foxe). But there are two weighty argu- 
ments against the genuineness of the treatise. Firstly, 
Barlow never owned it, nor recanted it, even when he 
assisted in Parker’s consecration and was made Bishop 
of Chichester. It was also believed to be a forgery, 
when Barlow, in exile, ministered to the English con- 
gregation in Embden. Secondly, in a treatise called 
‘* The Supper of the Lord,” published just after this 
Dialogue, and generally ascribed to Tyndale by both 
parties in the dispute, the authorship of the Dialogue is 
ascribed to Sir Thomas More, who is said to have used 
William Barlow’s name. The modern editor seems to 
have overlooked this passage, which runs as follows :— 
‘“*As M. More himself uttered it in his Dialogue put 
forth in William Barlow’s name, reciting the opinions 
of GEcolampadius and Zuinglius, saying, ‘This is my 
body is as much as to say as This signifieth my body,’ 
where he saith that CEcolampadius allegeth for him 
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Tertullian, Chrysostom and Austin, but falsely, some- 
times adding more to their words, sometimes taking 
away from fick: sentences.” This is an unmistakable 
reference to (page 54) a passage of this ‘‘ Dialoge.” 
A more reasonable hypothesis would be that the matter 
is Barlow’s and the form: More’s. Probably Barlow 
spoke at his ease to More all that the William 
of the ‘‘ Dialoge” says in dispraise of the Re- 
formers, and More used the conversation as he 
thought fit. Even Gardiner, when he republished 
the little treatise (with a preface of his own, as Mr. 
Lunn would have us believe), merely says that Barlow 
““compyled” it, and ‘‘compyled” did not in the lan- 
guage of that time necessarily mean wroteit. In certain 
particulars, too, the ‘‘Dialoge” seems to outstep 
Barlow’s own opinions. It is hard to-suppose that a 
man, who was so indignant with Luther and Tyndale in 
1531 for teaching that ‘‘we nede no more but onely 
repente, and do no penaunce at all,” should have been 
accused of publicly teaching in 1536 ‘‘that it is not 
expedient to man to confess himself, but onely to God.” 
But it is still harder to suppose that any treatise of so 
sincere and manful a tone could be the work of a man 
like Barlow. It was such men as he who justify Dr. 
Johnson’s verdict that ‘‘our glorious Reformers, as 
you call them, always ran away whenever they could.” 
Certainly a study of Barlow has a great controversial 
use in our day, as the editor sees, and that use is 
hardly impaired by the doubt which must always 
envelop this interesting little book; but whether the 
*‘Dialoge” is Barlow pure, or Barlow reported, or Barlow 
parodied, it is a most amusing and delightful bit of 
reading, not to be missed by those who care either for 
theological debate or for good English prose, or for 
vigorous satire and lively pictures, of which the 
following may be taken as a specimen :—‘‘ Shall ye not 
se there a cock brayned courtier that hath no more fayth 
than a Turke, and less christen maners than a Pagane, 
with lordelye countenance and knauyshe conditions, 
whiche takyng the name of god in vayne shall vn- 
reuerently alledge the gospell with scoffyng and scorn- 
ynge in reprehensyon of the clargye: where as hys 
owne lewd lyuynge is so vnthryfty, that ye can not 
aspy one good pyont in hym, except it be vpon his 
hosen, nor a nyche of honesty besyde his apparayle,” 
and so on, for a hundred amusing pages. 


BRITISH BASHI-BAZOUKS. 


“With Plumer in Matabeleland: an Account of the 
Operations of the Matabeleland Relief Force during 
the Rebellion of 1896.” By Frank W. Sykes, 
assisted by C. G. Léwingen, C.E., and others. 
With Maps and Illustrations. London: Constable. 
1897. 

Ts last addition to the already voluminous literature 
of the Matabele war of 1806 is from the pen of a 

trooper in the Matabeleland Relief Force. Upon the 

outbreak of the rebellion in March this force was 
hastily organized at Mafeking ; it reached Buluwayo at 
the end of May, served in the principal operations of 
the war and was finally disbanded in October after the 
conclusion of peace. The main military achievements 
of this corps have been previously recorded. Mr. 

Sykes’s book gives an account of the life of the rank 

and file engaged and sketches of the principal actors 

rather than a history of the war. The author warns us 
at the outset that he is going to tell us occasionally of 

‘*the less attractive side of war.” In this he certainly 

succeeds. He shows us, for example, that the ‘‘ Relief 

Force” was very appropriately named; for while it 

helped to relieve the settlers in Matabeleland from the 

rebels, it also helped to relieve them of their personal 
property. 

The introductory chapter discusses the causes of the 
rebellion. According to Mr. Sykes, the Matabele were 
only surprised into submission and not really conquered 
by the war of 1893. Ignoring this fact, the British 
South Africa Company began to rule the natives ‘‘as a 
heliot (sic) nation of conquered blacks ” ; the Company 
failed to realize that its possession of the land was 
“rather an understanding than a fact”; it neglected 
the ‘administrative process necessary to convert the 
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country into a safe field for lucrative enterprize.” Its 
main care was that ‘‘ every method which diplomatic 
acumen could suggest was adopted to secure the invest- 
ment of capital in the new country.” The rights of 
the Matabele were ignored; no trouble was taken to 
formulate a native policy ; the native police, ‘‘ under 
no supervision but that of their own native non-com- 
missioned officers,” behaved tyrannically; and the 
Native Commissioners had to obtain from the natives 
from 100 to 150 cattle a month. The treatment of the 
Matabele by individual settlers was even worse. Some 
of the masters used so to ill-treat their servants just 
before their wages fell due that the natives ‘‘ were only 
too glad to run away and forfeit their wages—the 
object gained”! and the treatment of the Matabele 
women was so bad that the author cannot describe it, 
though bound to mention it as one cause of the war. 
So, according to Mr. Sykes, the Matabele rebelled to 
escape from the tyranny of an incompetent and selfish 
administration and from ill-treatment by settlers, some 
of whom united the commercial methods of Armenians 
with the morals of Bashi-Bazouks. 

Mr. Sykes is also very severe on the management of 
the ‘‘ Relief Force.” Colonel Plumer was sent down 
the Gwai to attack the enemy to the north-west of 
Buluwayo. Mr. Selous has already told us that 
Colonel Plumer’s patrol ‘‘ was unsuccessful in coming 
up with any large body of the rebels” (‘‘ Sunshine and 
Storm in Rhodesia,” p. 222). Mr. Sykes now gives 
us the explanation. The plan of campaign adopted 
rendered success impossible. The only chance of 
reaching the enemy lay in stealthiness and rapidity of 
movement. But by bugle calls all through the day and 
at night by a ‘‘ pyrotechnic display of rockets and 
the burning of grass round the position, the presence 
of the force was very completely advertised to the neigh- 
bourhood at large.” The natives always had abundant 
warning of the arrival of the force, and took advantage 
of it; while ‘‘ the thoughts of their pursuers were far too 
much occupied with such weighty matters as are en- 
tailed by strict military routine ; such, for instance, 
as the nice alignment of saddles, parades for this and 
for that, and the many refinements presumably indis- 
pensable to the conduct of a force officered on Imperial 
lines.” Once a detachment from the patrol got close 
up to the enemy, but while waiting for dawn Major 
Watts, the officer in command, ‘‘ suddenly, and without 
thinking, gave an order to the trumpeter to sound a 
call. As the bugle’s notes rang out in the stillness 
of the night” all chance of surprising that band of the 
enemy was destroyed. Ten days after this idiotic pro- 
ceeding an officer leading another detachment was found 
to be so drunk that he was incapable even of managing 
his own horse or of understanding the orders he re- 
peatedly bawled. Thanks to the tactics employed, the 
main result of the Gwai patrol was the destruction of 
immense quantities of grain at a time when it was 
selling in Buluwayo for £12 a bag. If this food had 
been saved the end of the war might have been different. 
As it was the forces in Matabeleland were insufficient 
to drive the natives from the Matoppo hills ; and no 
reinforcements could be sent, as the food supply was in- 
sufficient even forthe men already at the front. There was 
nothing to be done but to be content with what Mr. 
Sykes calls a ‘‘ draw” (p. 210) and make peace. The 
author quotes the famous native scout, John Groot- 
boom, to the effect that the Matabele declare they were 
not beaten, and are as cheeky as ever. Their losses 
during the war, moreover, were greatly exaggerated ; 
in the fight on 25 July at Inungu Gorge, which com- 
pelled Nicholson to retreat, the Press reported the 
Matabele loss as heavy ; but only two appear to have 
been killed against five on the British side. 

The most disgraceful information, however, given by 
this book relates to the treatment of the Matabele 
prisoners of war. Considering the admitted provocation 
which led to the revolt, the natives might have been 
given fair play in war. Two instances will illustrate the 
treatment the natives actually received. On 30 May 
the squadron to which the author belonged arrived at 
Mangwe Fort; a day or two before the garrison had 
made a sortie and captured some Matabele. ‘‘ Zhe 
prisoners on being brought in had been Fain seg shot” 
(p. 79). During the Gwai patrol ‘‘ the flanking parties 
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came across stragglers in the bush who were either 
ridden down and shot on sight, or were made 
prisoners and despatched by a firing party on the confines 
of the laager” (p. 98). Not a word of justification is 
given for the execution of these prisoners ; there is not 
a hint that they were even suspected of being con- 
cerned in the murders that began the war. They were 
Matabele—therefore they were shot. Mr. Sykes tells 
us he has taken pains to verify his statements. If this 
be the case and they are really true, then some one 
deserves hanging. 


NEW FICTION. 


**Blight.” By Mrs. W. R. D. Forbes. 
Osgood. 1897. 


bad LIGHT” was a particularly disagreeable person, 

a designing prig in fact, with a talent for making 
things very uncomfortable for anyone who happened 
to stand in her way. She made her brothers and sisters 
very unhappy as a baby, for ‘‘ she cried at night when 
they were asleep, and slept in the day when they wanted 
to be noisy.” A young person of this kind was likely 
to get on in the world, and ‘‘ Blight” became first the 
companion of Lord Easton’s daughter and then Lady 
Easton. Arrived at this eminence she commenced her 
career in earnest. She drove Lord Easton and his 
daughter into their graves, and made the lives of her 
own children unutterably miserable. The greater por- 
tion of the story is that which tells of the adven- 
tures of these two children, Claud and Pearl, and 
how they are rescued from their mother’s clutches by 
their aunt and an old friend of their father’s, though 
not until Lady Easton has very nearly succeeded in 
killing her daughter ‘‘ with the very best intentions.” 
The book is distinctly above the average of those usually 
written by ladies in society. 


** The Wooing of May.” By Alan St. Aubyn. London: 
White. 1897. 


May’s great fault was that she was an incorrigible 
flirt, and as she tried to drive a team of three lovers-— 
an undergraduate, a minor canon and a rich manu- 
facturer—she not unnaturally came to grief. On the 
eve of marrying the manufacturer the undergraduate is 
the cause of an accident which not only reveals her 
perfidy but makes her a cripple for life. Even then, 
however, the minor canon remains faithful and marries 
her. May is a selfish, shallow little creature, and it 
scarcely seems fair to the canon, but as he has lean- 
ings towards martyrdom perhaps he does not mind. 
The love affairs of May’s two sisters, Margaret and 
oyce, a murder trial in Scotland in which May’s brother 
is the accused but is acquitted, and certain instances of 
clairvoyance complete the story, which is of average 
quality. 


** By Stroke of Sword.” By Andrew Balfour London: 
Methuen. 1897. 


Mr. Andrew Balfour has written a very creditable 
romance of adventure in the time of Elizabeth. Its 
hero and narrator is Sir Jeremy Clephane, King’s 
Justice and Knight of the Shire of Fife, who started life 
as a dominie, but was driven into a career of adventure 
by a pair of bright eyes which he thought had looked 
scoffingly upon him, he being so short of stature that 
he was nicknamed Squat. Really the maid looked 
kindly upon him ; but he did not discover this until he 
had sailed the Spanish Main for many years and had 
innumerable times been within an ace of never return- 
ing at all. First he fights a duel with a bully and then 
he is on the point of being hanged for piracy. He 
escapes, however, and sails with Drake, is captured 
by Spaniards, just misses being the victim of the 
Inquisition’s Iron Virgin, has a narrow escape from 
being eaten by sharks, falls into the power of an old 
enemy, and, pursued by bloodhounds, has to flee across 
a lake of pitch, in which he is almost engulfed as in a 
bog, discovers an immense treasure of precious stones 
hidden by the Aztecs, is again captured by the 
Spaniards, but nevertheless manages to reach London, 
and on landing meets Queen Elizabeth face to face and 
is promptly knighted for his valour. Even now he has 
not ended his exploits, for he comes nearer to death 
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than ever in rescuing his lady-love from the clutches of 
a former rival. Here are enough adventures to satisfy 
the greediest schoolboy, and as Mr. Balfour possesses 
the genuine art of the story-teller his book can be 
recommended. 


“You Never Know Your Luck.” By Theo Irving. 
London: Macqueen. 1897. 


With perseverance and a careful avoidance of the 
faults she herself no doubt perceives in her own book, 
the author of ‘‘You Never Know Your Luck” may 
come to write a successful novel in time. She has 
strong sympathies and a certain grasp of character, but 
at present she allows her sympathies to lead her into 
sermons and diatribes, and her intuitions of character 
to develop into caricature. No doubt millionaires are 
often horribly ill-bred and brutal as well as mean, but 
Mr. Buffle surpasses the bounds of credibility. No 
doubt also Society mothers are perpetually scheming to 
find rich husbands for their daughters, but they do not 
usually go about it with such open effrontery as Lady 
Dalrymple. ‘The story further lacks coherence in its 
construction, the three love stories which constitute 
the book being unskilfully interwoven. Theo Irving, 
in fact, has yet to learn how to ‘‘jine her flats,” and 
she would have been wiser not to have published ‘‘ You 
Never Know Your Luck,” but to have first read it over 
and noted all its defects, and then to have put it away 
in a drawer and started on a fresh book. 


‘*The Martian.” By George Du Maurier. 
and New York: Harper. 1897. 


This story of Barty Josselin, ‘‘a kind of spontaneous 
humorous Crichton,” and the wandering soul of a lady 
from Mars who from time to time inhabited him, and 
at last inspired him to write in his sleep marvellous 
novels, reads like the work of a man who was very 
tired. At its best, Du Maurier’s was the writing of an 
agreeable man, with no firm grasp on life, with little 
insight into human nature. In this book his grasp 
has grown feeble, his eyes dim. His constructive 
faculty, too, is atrophied; the story winds and twists 
along through a very forest of unnecessary incidents, 
unnecessary characters, all of them too tall. Indeed, his 
fondness for tallness has grown so morbid a passion that 
all good people are tall, all wicked people short. The 
boyish fun of ‘‘ Trilby” has become attenuated to childish 
buffoonery. The painfulness of the effort of production 
is so plain that it inspires the reader with a distressful 
notion of a jaded willing horse spurring itself. It is 
plain, too, that Du Maurier was sadly aware of the little 
result of this painful effort. On p. 167, for example, 
the dull, elderly wine-merchant and member of Parlia- 
ment whom he makes, unfortunately, the teller of the 
story, cries, ‘‘O heavens! What a dull book this 
would be, and how dismally it would drag its length 
along, if it weren’t all about the author of ‘ Sardonyx’!” 
And we have not read ‘‘ Sardonyx.” 


‘* Pretty Michal.” A Romance. By Maurus Jokai. 
London: Jarrold. 1897. 


The fond translator assures us in his preface that 
this book is one of the most ‘‘ vivid and enthralling ” 
of Jékai’s later novels, and he fondly believes it to be 
a romance of the first order of merit. It is a story full 
of incidents not difficult to invent, and the plot is fairly 
ingenious. There is a certain old-time atmosphere in 
it, arising from its dealing with old manners and 
customs; there is a strain of humour, sometimes 
quaint, sometimes merely conscientious. But it lacks 
the essentials of a fine romance; it lacks character, 
human nature, flesh and blood. The people in it are 
puppets, unrealized, mere sketches of men and women. 
The descriptive power is weak, the scenes are by no 
means vivid, and the hairbreadth escapes do not thrill. 
Save for the interest of the old-time manners of an out- 
of-the-way land, it is no more than an entertaining 
book for undiscriminating boys, very creditable to the 
industry of the author, since, according to the trans- 
lator, he published in the same year with it ‘‘ three 
other romances (one of them in six volumes) of the 
first order of merit, not to mention the much-admired 
drama ‘ Milton.’” It will not, however, add us to the 
hasty admirers of this foreign genius. 


London 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A Scotch novel is to be given us on Monday 

next by Messrs. Bliss, Sands, entitled ‘‘ George 
Malcolm,” and from the pen of Mr. Gabriel Setoun. 
This firm is also issuing ‘‘ Hunting, and Practical Hints 
for Hunting Men,” by Mr. G. F. Underhill, whose name 
is associated with several sporting novels. 


The death of Mrs. Oliphant is too recent not to lend 
a sad interest to the publication, next week, of the last 
work upon which her busy pen was engaged. The 
history of the great house of Blackwood must have 
been a labour of love, both from her long association 
with the firm and from her close friendship with the 
family. The annals are taken from the early struggles 
of the founder to the death of Major Blackwood in 
1861, and form in themselves a fairly representative 
record of the literature of a century. 


The intricate question of Indian coinage and currency 
and the law thereon, as it stands at present, is dealt 
with by Mr. L. C. Probyn in a volume which Mr. 
Effingham Wilson is publishing. The author has in- 
cluded in his work his scheme for a gold basis, which 
was brought before the Institute of Bankers in 1892. 


Much expectation is centred upon the ‘‘ Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” which Messrs. Smith, 
Elder are publishing this month. The editor, Mr. 
Frederic G. Kenyon, has succeeded in compiling a 
series of letters which touch upon every period of Mrs. 
Browning’s career. 


Theology is conspicuous in Messrs. Service & Paton’s 
new issues. Some religious lights, including Canon 
Knox-Little, Rev. R. F. Horton, and Principal T. C. 
Edwards, have been gathered together in a work on 
‘*Our Churches, and why we belong to them”; anda 
new ‘‘ Popular Biblical Library” is being initiated by 
Dean Farrar with a volume on ‘‘ The Herods.” 


The new volume of ‘‘ The Connoisseur Series,” which 
Mr. Gleeson White is editing for Messrs. George Bell, 
deals with ‘‘ Historical Portraits,” over seventy 
examples of which have been drawn from our great 
galleries and country mansions. Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
is supplying explanatory notes of the celebrities por- 
trayed. 

The revival of the art, after a long period of neglect, 
will lend additional interest to Mr. J. J. Foster’s elabo- 
rate book on ‘‘ British Miniature Painters and their 
Work,” which Messrs. Sampson Low are preparing. 
As it will be illustrated by over a hundred examples 
from the Royal Library at Windsor, the dedication has 
been fitly accepted by the Queen. 


A handsome edition of ‘‘ The Spectator,” in eight 
volumes, is in progress at Messrs. J. M. Dent’s, It 
will follow the first collected edition of 1712-13. The 
introduction has been placed in the capable hands of Mr. 
Austin Dobson. Messrs. Dent are also about to com- 
mence their new series of the Waverley Novels, which 
will have all the artistic qualities that are associated 
with their publications, together with illustrations by 
Mr. Herbert Railton. 


A volume of stories, written and illustrated by Miss 
Maud Vyse, is shortly to be issued by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, with the attractive title ‘‘ A Modern Atalanta.” 


The family correspondence of the Foster family has 
yielded a unique group of famous letter-writers, and 
the selection which Messrs. Blackie are publishing in 
‘*The Two Duchesses” is in every sense a brilliant 
one. Among those who contribute to the volume are 
Gibbon, Sheridan, Fox, Lord and Lady Byron, the 
Prince Regent, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Duke of 
Wellington, the Emperor Alexander I., Canova, Thor- 
waldsen, General Moreau, Georgiana, Duchess of 
Gainsborough and her successor, Lady Elizabeth Fos- 
ter, whose father, the witty Bishop of Derry, has also 
prominence. The correspondence, which dates from 
1777 to 1859, has been edited by Mr. Vere Foster. 


Messrs. Longmans have a goodly show of fiction for 
the present season, comprising the late William Morris’s 
romance, ‘‘The Water of the Wondrous Isles”; 
** Wayfaring Men,” by Miss Edna Lyall; ‘‘A Tsar’s 
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Gratitude,” by Mr. Fred Whishaw; and “Iva Kildare,” 
by Mrs. Walford. 


A story which treats of ‘the monopolies of Satan” 
is to be among the early productions of the Roxburghe 
Press. It is called ‘‘A Tortured Soul,” and is, of 
course, written by a lady, Mrs. Darling Barker. 


The University Press is engaged on a work by Mr. 
W. Wiseman which, it is prophesied, should disturb 
the last rest of his grand-uncle the Cardinal. It is a 
criticism of the religious evolution from the Reformation 
to the present time, and is entitled ‘‘ The Dynamics of 
Religion : an Essay in English Culture History.” 


An addition is being made to Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
‘* Antiquary’s Library” by the inclusion of Mr. Philip 
Norman’s ‘‘ London Signs and Inscriptions.” 


The usual popular names are to the front in Messrs, 
Chambers’s list of fiction for the young person. Mrs. 
Molesworth heads the list with two stories, and is fol- 
lowed with single contributions by Mrs. L. T. Meade, 
Mrs. Fyvie Mayo, Messrs. G. Manville Fenn, Fred 
Whishaw, Reginald Horsley, Hugh St. Clair, and a 
book of tales by the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” 


A Memoir of the late Sir John Simon, Serjeant-at- 
Law, whose legal and political career extended over 
half a century, is being prepared by his son, Mr. 
Oswald J. Simon. 


London is to have its own Dutch weekly. The first 
number of ‘‘ Hollandia” will be published on 6 Novem- 
ber from 110 St. Martin’s Lane, and will be conducted 
by Mr. J. T. Grein and Miss Johanna Volz. Leading 
Dutch authors will contribute to the text, and a com- 
petition of native talent has been organized by Mr, 
Alma Tadema, with a view to providing a frontispiece. 


An attempt is being made by Mr. R. Brimley Johnson 
to classify in groups the epistolary classics of the last 
century. The series of ‘‘ Eighteenth Century Letters ” 
commences with the correspondence of Addison, Steele 
and Swift, and is followed in the second volume by the 
letters of Johnson and Chesterfield. Messrs. Innes’s 
other important issues will include the experiences of 
Reuter’s Special Correspondent, ‘‘ Through the Famine 
Districts of India,” during a tour of five thousand 
miles ; and another work of Indian interest, ‘‘ Twelve 
Years of a Soldier’s Life,” which is based upon the 
letters of the late Major W. P. Johnson while acting 
with the native irregular cavalry. 


Mr. Lionel Declé’s wanderings over seven thousand 
miles of the Dark Continent entitle him to speak with 
authority not only upon the barbarous conditions of 
native life, but upon the European administration of 
Central Africa. Hence his ‘‘ Three Years in Savage 
Africa,” which Messrs. Methuen are publishing, will be 
a work of some importance. The same publishers have 
in preparation another travel volume of interest in 
‘The Hill of the Graces,” wherein Mr. H. S. Cowper 
relates his experiences and researches among the 
megalithic temples and trilithons in the hill range of 
Tripoli, a district prohibited to European exploration. 
To these two works are being added Captain Boisragon’s 
personal description of ‘‘The Massacre in Benin” ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alderson’s account of the military 
operations ‘‘ With the Mounted Infantry in Mashona- 
land”; and Prince Henri of Orleans’s journeyings 
From Tonkin to China.” 


An elaborate edition of Tissot’s ‘‘ Life of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ” is to be issued in twelve monthly parts 
by Messrs. Sampson Low. Over five hundred of the 
pictures will be reproduced in colours and in photo- 
gravure. The editorial responsibilities are in the hands 
of Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers). Another series 
coming from Fetter Lane relates to the early maf 
of New Zealand, and is from the pen of Dr. T. M. 
Hocken, of Dunedin. The first volume deals with 
‘* The Settlement of Otago.” 


A “Social England Series” is among Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein’s autumn projects, under the editorship 
of Mr. Kenelm D. Cotes. The initial volume is to be 
on “‘ Alien Immigrants,” by Professor W. Cunningham. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


“Te discussion on the ethics of politics raised by Mr. John 
Morley’s Romanes lecture on Machiavelli still con- 
tinues. In the new “Nineteenth Century,” under the title of 
“The Law of the Beasts,” Mr. Frederick Greenwood has a 
rejoinder to Mr. Frederic Harrison. The latter sharply 
criticized Mr. Greenwood last month for saying that Machia- 
velli is not so black as he is painted, an opinion which is held 
by all reasonable people who have really read and understood 
“The Prince.” But the Comtists can scarcely be reckoned 
amongst reasonable people, and Mr. Greenwood roundly 
accuses Mr. Harrison of having wholly misrepresented his 
argument by omitting one-half of it, as well as by neglecting 
the limitations with which he was careful to surround it. Mr. 
Harrison has sent a hurried disclaimer to a newspaper, pro- 
testing that he has done no such thing, but Mr. Greenwood 
appears to have fully justified his accusation. However, he 
restates his argument with great clearness and cogency. It is 
that the Machiavellian principle fairly stated is this: “If 
nothing less will serve to secure the existence of your State in 
freedom, you may do anything that a wild animal will do— 
knowing nothing of God or devil or sentiment or morals 
or any sort of joint adhonneur—for his life and 
liberty.” And, further, that this is not so much a precept as 
a cold-blooded recognition of the fact that the relations of 
States towards each other are based upon war and not upon 
ce, that they are, as distinguished from the relations of 
individuals, still governed by the law of the beasts, which is the 
law of perpetual conflict. Translate the American Senator’s 
cry : “ My country, right or wrong !” into “ My mother, right 
or wrong!” and its validity is manifest. ‘The free existence 
of England being at stake,” writes Mr. Greenwood, “I will be 
candid enough to say that I can hardly conceive of any circum- 
stances in which I should not cry, ‘My mother, right or 
wrong!’ Whether to do so would be completely moral I 
should not ask. Not to do so would be denial of the elements 
of morality.” Next to Mr. Greenwood’s article in interest is 
that by Sir Lepel Griffin on the “ Forward” frontier policy in 
India, to which we refer elsewhere. The Rev. Heneage H. 
Jebb exhorts his fellow-clergymen to plunge into politics in 
order to secure some relief from the heavy burden of local 
taxation which falls especially upon them since the passing 
of the Agricultural Rates Act—advice of very dubious value 
The Moulvie Rafiuddin Ahmad tells us nothing particularly 
new about the Pan-Islamic revival. If, as he says, “the 
cream of the intellect, the power and the piety of Islam,” 
repair to Mecca every year, the mass, of which the unwashed, 
uncouth crowd of Hadjis is the cream, must be particularly poor 
material. It is pleasant to read Mr. Swinburne’s characteristic 
hyperbole again in his appreciation of John Day’s “ gentle and 
fanciful genius,” and odd to note that he, who less than a 
generation ago was a modern of the moderns, now gibes at the 
most modern. Appreciation of the poets of the great age of 
English poetry is now, he says, “the exceptional and eccentric 
quality of a few surviving students who prefer old English silver 
and gold to new foreign brass and copper. ‘Shakspeare and 
Marlowe to the vile seem vile; Filths savour but themselves.’ 
Themselves—that is, and their Ibsens.” Thus spins the 
whirligig of Time. Mr. James Long will not be thanked by 
nervous people for his alarmist article on the transmission of 
tuberculosis from cattle to man. He even suggests a doubt 
whether consumption is really inherited at all, and is not always 
transmitted by contact with a tuberculous subject. In the next 
Session of Parliament Irish Local Government will doubtless 
hold the first place, and it is not too soon, as Mr. John 
Redmond, M.P., says, to commence the discussion now. His 
article deals with the subject soberly from the Nationalist point 
of view, and we are disposed to re-echo his hope that in the 
scheme to be brought forward the views of all Irishmen, of what- 
ever creed or class or politics, will receive attention. We do 
not agree with him, however, that the reform of Irish Local 
Government is merely the forerunner of Home Rule. It is 
much more likely to extinguish it. Sir Algernon West makes 
a sensible suggestion for the abolition of the nuisance to 
travellers of the Customs’ examination, and in his short article 
tells two capital stories, one about Lord Granville ; and two or 
three other articles of minor interest complete a good number. 
The “New Review” does not yet emerge from the state of 
dulness into which it has fallen of late. Not a single article in 
the October number is of more than average interest, and some 
of the articles ought to have had no place in it at all. This is 
the case especially with the series of letters written by a harm- 
less lunatic to a Liverpool paper, published under the title of 
“Letters of Genius,” by Mr. W. E. Garrett Fisher. Every 
newspaper receives numbers of letters from madmen, and 
there is no reason why these particular ones should be pilloried 
in print. Mr. C. de Thierry has a second ‘article on “Im- 
— to which especial attention is drawn, but we have 
nm unable to discover in it any extraordinary merit. Mr. T. 
G. Law discusses the question of “ International Morality,” and 
arrives at very much the same conclusion as Mr. Greenwood in 
the “Nineteenth Century,” whilst Mr. E. E. Williams replies 
© his critics, and Mr. John Dalgleish gives a deserved castiga- 
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tion to Mr. Richard Le Gallienne under the heading of “The 
Bounder in Literature.” Mr. Nicholson’s portrait of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, which is given as a frontispiece, is by no means so 
successful as the previous ones of the Queen and Mr. Whistler. 
It is not at all like Mr. Kipling. 

“ Cosmopolis ” for October is not so interesting, in any of its 
sections, as usual. In the English section Mr. W. Miller dis« 
cusses the various claims of the Bulgarians, the Servians, the 
Greeks, the Roumanians and the Albanians to a share of 
Macedonia. His suggestion is that none of these little nations 
should be allowed any portion of the variously populated 
country, but that, instead, Austria-Hungary should be allowed 
to extend her possessions to Salonica, and do for Macedonia 
what she has already done for Bosnia and Herzegovina. Mr. 
I. Zangwill contributes a rather flamboyant piece of journalism 
in a description of the Zionist Congress at Bale, and Professor 
Max Miiller more rambling reminiscences, in which he relates 
his experjences with beggars. An article on Scandinavian 
contemporary literature and a simple rustic story by Maarten 
Maartens, together with Mr. Henry Norman’s usual survey 
of the political field and Mr. Andrew Lang’s “Notes on 
New Books,” are the remaining English contributions. Mr. 
Lang is not to be numbered amongst the admirers of Mr. 
Hall Caine. He describes “The Christian” as like a 
blend of the artless piety of the “ War Cry” with that love 
of adventure and intimate knowledge of Society which used 
to distinguish the “ London Journal.” In the French section 
the most important article is M. Francis de Pressensé’s political 
chronicle of the month. Among French publicists M. de 
Pressensé is pre-eminent both for his sobriety of judgment and 
his wide acquaintance with the political movements of Europe. 
So far from the now solemnly proclaimed Franco-Russian 
Alliance being a conclusion, he points out that it is only a 
beginning. France now stands at the parting of the ways, and 
much will depend upon the use she makes of her recovered 
prestige. On the one hand, she may accept Germany’s advances 
and agree to let bygones be bygones ; on the other, she may 
endeavour to draw nearer to England, and M. de Pressensé does 
not conceal his opinion that it is the second course which would 
be the most advantageous not only for France, but for Europe. 
There is also a rather interesting article by M. Clément 
Rochelle on the dramatic renaissance in Spain. In the German 
section General von Verdy du Vernois commences a study of 
Moltke’s Military Correspondence and of the development of 
his military plans as exhibited therein. The first instalment 
deals with the political side of his plans of operation for the war 
with Austria. Herr Rudolph Sohm discusses the social problems 
of the modern State, and Herr Hermann Grimm contributes 
a sympathetic study and comparison of the personalities and 
the work of Curtius and Von Treitschke. 

wr. J. M. Stone has some pretty stories in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” about the borrowing of books. Only 
an Elector’s threat of “telling the Queen” could persuade 
Bentley to give up a particularly beautiful quarto Codex of 
Horace which he had borrowed from Graevius. The library of 
Graevius was bought by the Elector Johann Wilhelm, and 
many of the most valuable MSS. were spirited away by the 
Elector’s librarian to a certain Zamboni, resident at the British 
Court for the Landgraf of Hesse Darmstadt. This “ greedy 
signor” sold them to Lord Oxford, and very properly punished 
the fraudulent Buechels (for in this appropriate name the 
Elector’s librarian rejoiced) by omitting to pay him. Among 
the MSS. thus captured by Lord Oxford in 1725 was a Cicero 
which the original Graevius had borrowed from the Cathe- 
dral Library at Cologne in 1663 and forgotten to return. 
Humphrey Wanley, who bought for Lord Oxford, combined 
a passion for and a knowledge of old books with your true 
book-buyer’s delight in making a good bargain. “‘It is 
naught, it is naught,’ saith the buyer; but when he is gone 
his way, then he boasteth.” Sir Herbert Maxwell finds good 
copy in Pitcairn’s Calendar of Scottish Crime ; Nietzsche is 
still perhaps enough of a novelty to make Professor Seth’s 
sketch attractive ; and no properly constituted reader will fail 
to be interested in the excellent account of French and English 
in the Niger region. These things, however, are only what we 
are accustomed to expect from “ Maga.” An article entitled 
“ Favourites in French Fiction,” on the other hand, provides a 
less usual form of entertainment, and our surprised gratitude is 
all the more acute. Here is the skeleton of a typical sentence 
which we recommend to examiners in English Grammar as 
worthy of analysis. “ The cook who produces a pudding is not 
more systematic than Zola, who assimilates pages of information, 
which, held together by a mostly commonplace but always care- 
fully worked out narrative, and adorned with improprieties, is, 
under the name of fiction, palmed off upon a public, which 
swallows the wrappings of science for the sake of the story 
which it knows to be lurking within.” The sentences cannot 
be quoted in all their portly fulness, because they would invade 
the advertisements and land in triumph on the back page, and 
the charming and elusive flavour of sheepishness is lost in the 
contraction. The use of the second person singular is a terrible 
strain, as everybody knows, but few persons have given way so 
rapidly as the writer of this article. ‘“ Thou shaltst” and “ thou 

iltst” break out on the first opportunity and are quickly 
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followed by “ The one that pleasest thee best.” “ Unparagoned” 
is an epithet of praise that is only to be paralleled, so far as we 
know, in the works of Mrs. Gowing. 

“ Macmillan’s” has an entertaining account of a first night at 
Athens. An unsatisfactory cast can act their piece through 
without interruption ; but they must be prepared to receive a 
bombardment of cushions at the end, and the regular first- 
nighters acquire a deadly aim. Mr. A. F. Davidson contributes 
an excellent little appreciation of Edmond de Goncourt. 

A British Consul, in “Temple Bar,” lets us into the secret of 
his duties. Here is one of his many good stories. One day, 
when he was at the Consulate on the top of the hill at 
Chemulpho, Chinese and Corean messengers rushed up with 
cries of “ murder.” A crowd of Chinese down the street looked 
like a possible row, so he sent to the British gunboat for ten 
men. The ten marines were despatched at once, and as they 
wound in and out of view up the Consular hill they looked a 
hundred at least. The Japanese Consul sent round to inquire 
if it was true that the English Consul had two thousand men 
stowed away on the Consular hill. Some hours later two 
ambassadors arrived frem Seoul, begging him, in the King’s 
name, not to march upon the metropolis at the head of the 
victorious British army. The British army, meanwhile, armed 
to the teeth, was feasting on chicken and beer round the fire in 
the Consul’s private office. It left in secret early next morn- 
ing ; “but people gave the Consular hill a wide berth for some 
time after that, and to this day, I believe, it is reported to be 
hollow.” 

According to the publishers’ announcement, “ Chapman’s 
Magazine” is no longer to be devoted entirely to fiction, for in 
the next issue there is to be an article (not about ghosts) by 
Mr. Andrew Lang. It is to be hoped that the presence of Mr. 
Lang will have an improving effect upon the short stories. 

The “ Atlantic Monthly” opens with a paper by Mr. James 
Lane Allen, “Two Principles in Recent American Fiction.” 
Until lately American fiction has been under the sway of the 
feminine principle, “little comedies and tragedies, played 
through or not played through by little actors and actresses on 
the little stages of little playhouses.” Now he sees the arrival 
of the masculine principle with some misgivings (for the femi- 
nine principle meant good writing), but on the whole hopefully. 
We could have wished Mr. Allen had been more particular and 
less general ; he mentions no name until his last column, and 
then Mr. Kipling comes in for entire praise. His “ Recessional” 
combines the virtues of both principles. M. Brunetiére, in his 
“French Mastery of Style,’ declares that the French 
language was not naturally better fitted for clear ex- 
pression than any other language. It has become so by an 
effort of will on the part of French writers and teachers. It is 
a thesis, as he remarks himself, which must be particularly 
welcome to Americans. Mr. H. M. Stanley illustrates his 
“Twenty-five Years’ Progress in Equatorial Africa” with some 
telling figures and stories. And he is hopeful, especially of 
Uganda, “ the Japan of Africa.” 


(For This Week’s Books see page 402.) 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


Zhe SATURDAY REVIEW 7s published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition is issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 

_ 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 4 frinted Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.— Managing Director, 
ARTHUR Every Evening at and Morning Performance every 
Saturday at 1.30. ‘‘ The White Heather.” 


MPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, UNDER 
ONE FLAG and MONTE CRISTO. Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Doors open at 7.45. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON (Fifth Year), 


Dudley TE Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, W. 
OPEN DAILY, 10 to 5;, Wednesdays and Saturdays, 7 to 10 P.M. also. 
Admission, rs. Brilliantly lighted in dull weather and at dusk. 


or full particulars see Daily Papers. 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. 


RICHARD WAGNER. Translated from the 


German by G. AINSLIE HIGHT, and Revised by the Author. 
With numerous Photogravures, Collotypes, Facsimiles, Full-page 
and Text Illustrations, demy 4to. 25s. net. 

[See Special Prospectus. 


‘* The illustrations are beautiful as well as plentiful, and the book is one of deep 
interest and great weight.”—7imes. 


BY EMILE LEGOUIS. 


THE EARLY LIFE of WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH, 1770-1798. A Study of the Prelude. Translated 
by J. W. MatrHews. With a Prefatory Note by LE&sLIE 
STEPHEN, and a Photogravure Portrait of Wordsworth. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“* The work will appeal strongly to all lovers of Wordsworth and all students of 
literature in this country.” — / imes. 

“* M. Legouis has written a book which must interest the English reader and may 
even make a few more French readers learn English.”—Academy. 


BY MARGARET ARMOUR. 


THE FALL of the NIBELUNGS. Trans- 


lated from the German by MARGARET ARMOUR, and Illustrated 
by W. B. MacpouGALL. With from 16 to 20 Full-page Draw- 
ings, &c. Small fcp. 4to. printed upon rough antique paper, 
6s. net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHOIR INVISIBLE.” 


SUMMER in ARCADY. By James Lane 


ALLEN. Fep. 8vo. 3s. net. 


QUO VADIS: a Narrative of Rome in the 


Time of Nero. By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, Author of ‘‘ With 
Fire and Sword” &c. Translated from the Polish by JEREMIAH 
CurTIN. Crown 8vo. 540 pp. 4s. 6d. Of this book upwards of 
30,000 Copies have, so far, been sold. 

** An exceptionally good novel....... The scheme of the book is ambitious.....+» 
The atmosphere is lurid, the scenes of extraordinary splendour........It is like a 
drama magnificently put upon the stage, powerful in itself, but of which we are com- 
pelled to confess it is less of a play than of a spectacle.”"— 7imes. 


BY F. ANSTEY, Author of ** Vice Versa” &c. 


BABOO JABBERJEE, B.A. With about 30 
Full-page Illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


BY SYBIL AND KATHARINE CORBET. 


ANIMAL LAND WHERE THERE ARE NO 
by ANDREW Lanc. Small 


These 30 Pictures of Grotesque Animals have been drawn 
by the Hon. Mrs. Corset from graphic descriptions given by 
her daughter SyBIL between the ages of three and four. 

“ Without knowing it, Sybil belongs to the school of Edward Lear. The creatures 
resented to us by her and her mother have all the humour and imagination, and no 
ittle of the graphic skill, of that great artist........Altogether ‘Animal Land ’ is 

an exceptionally delightful picture-book, and unless we are mistaken it will be very 
popular with children.” —Sfectator. 


THE SPECTATOR. A New Edition in 


8 vols. with an Introductory Essay By Austin Donrson, the 
Text Annotated and Edited by G. GREGoryY SMITH of Edinburgh 
University. With a Photogravure Portrait in each Volume. 
Fcp. 8vo. dull gilt top, quarter canvas, cloth sides, 3s. net 
per vol. [See Special Prospectus. 

‘* In short, we have for the first time a reprint of the scarce first edition, or rather 


a reprint that is formally as well as textuaily vege ed Mr. Austin Dobson has 
written an introduction which serves its purpose admirably.” — Zimes. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS of SIR 


WALTER SCOTT. A New Edition in 48 vols. pott 8vo. 
printed on thin paper suitable for the pocket. With Portraits and 
Photogravure Frontispieces by HERBERT RAILTON. Decorated 
Title. page by W. B. MacDOUGALL. Cloth, Is. 6d. net ; limp 
leather, 2s. net. [See Special Prospectus. 


Ccpies of the General Catalogue, and of any Prospectus above 
mentioned, will be forwarded post free on application. 


ALDINE HOUSE, E.C., AND 67 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W. 
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(R. H. Davis). Heinemann. 
ish Arctic Expeditions (C. C. A. Gosch). vole). "Hakl Society. 
Dante (Wickham Flower). Chapman & Hall. 3s. = 
Death, the Knight, and the Lady (Stacpoole). . 38. 6d. 
Diarmid (Marquis of Lorne). Boosey. 
Dom Morgen zum Abend (Wilhelm Jenfen). Williams & Norgate. 
Dorcas Dene, Detective (George R. Sims). — Is. 
Dwelling House, The (G. V. Poore). Longm: 
Eclipses, Recent and Coming (Sir N. Lockyer), " ‘tantien. 6s. 
El Carmen (Geo. Crampton). Digby, 6s. 
Electrical Undertakings, Manual of re a Garcke). King. 
England Through Chinese Spectacles (Wo Chang). Cotton Press. 
Eton College Chapel, Sermons Preached ~~% Thackeray). Bell. 3s. 6d. 
For Her Life (R. H. Savage). Routled 
France under Louis XV. (J. B. Perkins). a" vols) Smith, Elder. 16s. 
French Composition and Idioms (Hector Ri Blackie. 3s. 
French Manual, A Comprehensive (Otto eRe Blackie. 35. 6d. 
Geographical Journal, The (October). 
a — Soren The Wisdom and Religion of a (E. S. Haldane). Kegan 
‘aul. 5s. 
Girls’ Own Annual, The (1897). 
Gospel in the E pistles Gg. G. Rogers). Sampson Low. 
Gossip from a Muniment Room (Lady Newdigate-Newdegate). Nutt. 75. 6d. 
Grant, Ulysses S. (W. Conant Church). Putnams. 5s. 
Henry Kirke White's Poems (H. K. Swann). Scott. 2s. 
Her Koyal Highness’s Love Affair (J. M. Cobban). Pearson. 3s. 6d. 
Holy Bible, The (J. W. Mackail). “Macmillan. 5s. 
Hugh Wynne (S. Weir Mitchell). Unwin. 6s. 
Interwoven (Dora C. Jellett). S.P.C.K. 1s. 
Italic Dialects, The (R. S. Conway). (2 vols.) Cambridge Press. 
John Portraits (Lady Nutt. 6d. 


ohn of Strathbourne (R. D. Chetwode). Seaaen. 35. 6d. 
ingdom of Manhood, The (H. S. Groser). -— 35. 6d. 
King Lear (A. W. Verity). Cambridge s. 6d. 
King's Daughter, The (Pansy). Sunday School "Union. Is. 
Knowledge (October). 
Latin Syntax, A Junior(]. A. Stevens). Blackie. 
Law Quarterly Review, The (October). 
Lippincott’s Magazine (October). 
Little Queen Esther (by Author of “ n of a Day ”). a ed School Union. 
Lordship, The Passen and We, The (F. T. Jane). Innes. 
Lumen (C. Flammarion). Heinemann. 38. 6d. 
Martin Luther (E. Velvin). Sunday School Union. 
Mary Queen of Scots (D. A. Fleming). Hodder & Spageen. 78. 6d. 
Max Croskey). Lane, 
Miracles of Madame Saint : (A. Leng. Nutt. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Carr's Young Ladies (M. Bramston). S.P.C. 
Miss Merivale’s Mistake (Mrs. H. Clarke). Sunday:Schoot Union. 1s. 6d. 
Miss Providence (Dorothea Gerard). Jarrold 
Musical Times, The (October). 
Natural Causes and Supernatural Maudsley). K 128. 
Nature and Sport in South Africa (H. A. Bryden). Chapman & 6s. 
Naval and Military Magazine (October). 
New Orthodoxy. The (October). 
Odd Stories (Francis Forbes-Robertson). Constable. 6s. 
Old Moneybags’ Grandson (Audrey Curtis). S.P.C.K. 1s. 
Old Mortality (Sir Walter Scott). Service & Paton. 
Only a Love Story (Mrs. R. Jocelyn). Hutchinson. 6s. 
Palestinian Syriac Lectionary (A. S. Lewis). Cla’ hy Sons. 
Parting Ways, The (Mrs. Newman). S.P.C.K. 3s. 
Pirate, The (Sir Walter Scott). Service & Paton. 
Piscatorial Patches (Martin Pescador). White. 1s. 
Plato, The Philebus of (R. G. Bury). Cambridge Press. 
Plato, The Republic of (James Adam). Cambridge Press. 
Poems (Wm. Wordsworth) (2 vols.) Nutt. 7s. 
Poetical Greetings from the Far East (K. Florenz). Hasegawa. 
Polar Eden, AC. R. Kenyon). Partridge. 2s. 6d. 
Pompeii, The Last Days of (Lord Lytton). Service & Paton. 1s. 6d. 
Porter, Mr. Endymion, Life and Letters of (D. Townshend). Unwin. 12s. 
Powell, Mary (Railton and Hutton). Nimmo. 
uand, j‘étais Petit (Part 2) (Lucien Biart). Cambridge Press. 2s. 
id of the “ Detrimental,” The (Earl of Desart). Pearson. 
Ranji(Anon.). Unwin. 1s. 
Revelations of a Sprite, The (A. M. Jackson). Nera 3s. 6d. 
Romance of Science Series, The (A. E. Dolbear). S.P.C.K. 2s. 
Rontgen Rays in Medical Work, The (D. Walsh). Baillitre. 6s. 
Savage Club Papers, The (F. E. "Muddock). Hutchinson. 6s. 
Scribner’ 's Magazine (Octobe 
Seaside Story, A(C. M. MacSorley). S.P.C.K. 1s. 
Servant of John Company, A (H. G. Keene). Thacker. 125. . 
Silence, Master William, The Diary of (D. H. ~~ Longmans. 126s. 
Skeleton Reef (Hugh St. Leger). Partridge. 3s. 
Sketches from Old Virginia (A. G. Bradley). Necoitlan. 6s. 
Sleep (Marie de Mandceine). Scott. 3s. 6d. 
Songs, Famous, Stories of (S. J. A. FitsGerald). Nimmo. 7s. 6d. 
Spectator, The ol. (G, A. Aitken). Nimmo. 
St. Ives (R. L. Stevenson). Heinemann. 
St. Martin's Le Grand (October). 
Stories for Children (Mrs. Meleswerth, Gardner, Darton. 35. 6d. 
Strand-Magazine, The (October). 
Strand Musical Magazine, The (October). 
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Tennyson, The Age of (Hugh Walker). Bell. 3s. 6d. 

Torrents of Spring, The (Ivan 

Under the Red Crescent (C.S Ryan). Murray. 

Union Jacks, The (J. Ley Pethybridge). Is. 
Verdi, Man and Musician (F. F. Growest). Milne. 7s. 6d. 

Water and Land, A Question of the (Dante Alighieri). Nutt. 2s. 
Water of the Wondrous Isles, The (W. Morris). Longmans. 75. 6d. 
Weltlitteratur (Eduard Grifebach). Hofmann. 

When a Maiden Marries (Andrew Deir). Digby, Long. 

Wilberforce, William, Private Papers of (A. M. Wi Tbesforce). 128. 
Wild Gwen (Marie A. Tassell). S.P.C.K. 2s. 


QOURNEMOUTH. —Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine.—School 

for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. Stands high, faces 
South, overlooks Sea. Private field for Games. Fees, 60-80-100 guineas.—Mrs. 
JAMES MACDONELL. 


T YPE- -WRITING WORK of every description done with 

accuracy and dispatch. Authors’ MSS., Technical and Legal Copying, Index- 

ing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, Addressing, &c. &c.—Misses E. & J. 
PUT TZ, 435 Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 


HEADMASTER, very y en and rapidly growing Pro- 


prietary School—income over £ r annum—wishes £2,000 increase of 
capital to develop school and extend ed to admit applicants. Principals only 
dealt with. Highest possible references given.—Apoly, first instance, B.A., care of 
Messrs. Greenop & Son, Solicitors, 2 Talbot Court, Gracechurch Street, E. rod 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In December next there 

will be an EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other Scholarship 
except House Scholarships during continuance at the School. These Scholarships 
are confined to the Sons of Clergymen, being nominees of Life Governors.—Apply 
to the Bursar. 


FASTBOURNE. .—Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 
the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS in a very 
PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 
recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils.—For details, a address * ‘H. M.,” Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne. 


THE BERKELEY HOTEL 
THE BERKELEY RESTAURANT 


ARE NOW OPEN. 
Many improvements have been made during the past winter. 


Entrance to Hotel: 1 BERKELEY STREET. 
Entrance to Restaurant : 74 PICCADILLY. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


Bedrooms for one person from 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from ras. Suites of 
Apartments, consisting of Sitting, "Bed, oa private Bath-room, &c., from 30s. 
Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 


SAVOY RESTAURANT, 
With ye terrace, is the finest in oe. The Orchestra “plays 
during Dinner and 
GRAND HOTEL, ‘ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the 
requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of 
the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. 
Electric light in all rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms, All Floors Fireproof. 
Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 

Telegraphic address: ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” —_Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


AVONDALE HOTEL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. 


Piccadilly, the Best Position in London. 


GARIN, 
Proprietors—MM. EU GENE, 


TORINO CAFE RESTAURANT, 


45, OXFORD STREET, 45. 


E. TIRINANZI. 


TABLE D’HOTE DINNER FROM 5 TILL 9. 
Service A ra CarRTE. 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 
Wines, Spirits, Beer and Cigars of the Best Quality. 


From the Savoy. 
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MACMILLAN & CO,’S HEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 


A MEMOIR. 


By his SON, with Photogravure Portraits of Lord Tennyson, Lady 
Tennyson, &c., Facsimiles of portions of Poems, and Illustrations 
after Pictures by G. F. Watts, R.A., Samuel Laurence, Mrs. 
Allingham, Richard Doyle, Biscombe Gardner, &c. 

2 vols. medium 8vo. 36s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SKETCHES from OLD VIRGINIA. By 


A. G. BraDLey. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


THE EVERSLEY BIBLE. 


Paragraphs with an Introduction by J. W. Mackait, M.A. In Eight 
Volumes, to be published monthly. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. Vol, I. Genesis— 
Nembers. 

5% The Text is that of tre Authorised Versicn. 


Arranged in 


JOURNALS of DOROTHY WORDSWORTH. 


Edited by Witt1am Knicut. With Etched Portraits and Vignettes. 2 vols. 
Globe 8vo. 10s, [Eversley Series, 


BY SIR NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B. 


RECENT and COMING ECLIPSES ; being 


Notes on the Total Solar Eclipses of 1893, 1896, and 1898. By Sir NorMAN 
Lockyer, K.C.B., F.RS. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


AN HISTORICAL GREEK GRAMMAR 


chiefly of the Attic Dialect as written and spoken from Classical Antiquity 
down to the Present Time, founded upon the Ancient Texts, Inscriptions, 
Papyri, and present popular Greek. By A. N. JANNARIS, Ph.D. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. 


An Account of Glass Drinking-Vessels in England from Early Times 
to the end of the Eighteenth Century. 
By ALBERT HARTSHORNE, F-.S.A. 


Illustrated by nearly 70 Full-page Tinted or Coloured Plates in the best style of 
Lithography, and several hundred outline Illustrations in the Text. 
Super-royal 4to. price Three Guineas net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


x vol. with Portrait, demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD in ENGLISH FURNI- 


TURE. By K. Warren Ciouston. With 200 Illustrations by the Author, 
Demy 4to. handsomely bound, 21s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ This handsome volume is enriched with illustrations which 
will be of great value to collectors, and of interest to any person of taste. It fills 
a distinct gap in the annals of art and that in a manner not too technical for the 
Philistine in search of enlightenment.” 


STYLE. By Watrer RAateicu, Professor of English 


Literature at University College, Liverpool, Author of ‘‘ The English Novel,” 
“ Robert Louis Stevenson,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ROME : the Middle of the World. By Atice GARDNER, 
Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Author of “ Friends of the Olden 
Time” &c. With Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW REVISED CHEAPER EDITION. 


FIRE and SWORD in the SUDAN. By Statin Pasua. 
Translated and Edited by Colonel WinGate, C.B.. Chief of the Intelligence 
Department Egyptian Army. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


New Volume in the ‘* Sportsman’s Library,” Edited by the Rt. Hon, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
THE REMINISCENCES of a HUNTSMAN. By the 


Hon. GrantLey F. BerKetey. With the Original Illustrations ohn 

Leech and several Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by G. H. Jalland. 

Large &vo. handsomely bound, 15s.: Large Paper Edition, limited to 200 
ies, £2 2s, net. (October 15. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, LONDON AND NEW YORK, 


MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. £2 ros. net. 


A HISTORY of RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 


TECTURE in ENGLAND. A.D. 1500-1800. By REGINALD 
BLOMFIELD, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Formal Garden in England.” 
With 150 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, and go Plates 
from Photographs and old Prints and Drawings. [October 15. 


Imperial 8vo. 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS : His Art, His Writings, 


and His Public Life. By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A., F.S.A. With 
40 Reproductions in half-tone of Designs by William Morris, and a 
Coloured Frontispiece and Portrait. Binding by the Author. 

[Next week, 


Large post 8vo. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Character- 


istics of Women. By Mrs. JAMESON. Illustrated with 25 Collotype 
Reproductions of Portraits of celebrated Actresses in the various 
characters, and Photogravure Frontispiece, Miss Ellen Terry as Lady 
Macbeth, by John Sargent, R.A. (by kind permission of Sir Henry 
Irving). The Collotypes are reproduced from rare prints in the 
British Museum, or from copyright photographs by the foremost 
photographers of the day. [Next week. 


4 vols, pott 4to. 36s. net. 


VASARI’S LIVES: a Selection of Seventy of 


the Lives. Edited and Annotated in the light of modern discoveries 
by E. H. and E. W. BLAsHFIELD and A. A. Hopkins. _ Illustrated. 


POEMS by JOHN KEATS, Illustrated and 


Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by 
Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Next week. 


Also a limited Edition on Japanese Vellum, 21s, net. 


The Connoisseur Series. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Demy 8vo. 


BRITISH HISTORICAL PO ; RAITS. Some 


Notes on the Painted Portraits of Celebrated Characters. By H. B. 
WHEATLEY. With 74 Illustrations taken direct from the Originals 
at the National Portrait Gallery and elsewhere. ros. 6d. net. 

[Next week. 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES, from the time of 


Holbein (1631) to that of Sir William Ross (1860). A Handbook 
for Collectors. By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Author of ‘‘ John 
Russell, R.A.,” ‘‘ Richard Cosway, R.A.,” &c. With 194 Illustra- 
tions. 12s. 6d, net. [Next week. 


Also a Large Paper Edition on Hand-made Paper. Imperial 8vo, 
gos. net. (All Sold.) 


New Volume of the Ex-Libris Series. 
DECORATIVE HERALDRY. By G. W. Eve. 


With 188 Illustrations, including 4 in Colour and r Copperplate. 
Imperial 16mo. 1os. 6d. net. [Next week, 


Also a limited Edition on Tall Japanese Vellum, 25s. net. 


New Volume of the Royal Navy Handbooks. 
Edited by Commander C. N. ROBINSON, R.N. 


NAVAL GUNNERY: a Description and His- 


tory of the Fighting Equipment of a Man-of-War. By Captain H, 
GARBETT, R.N. With 125 Illustrations. 360 pages. Crown 8vo, 
price 5s. 


Handbooks of English Literature. 
Edited by Professor HALES. 
NEW VOLUME. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 
THE AGE of TENNYSON. By Professor 


HuGH WALKER, Professor of English Literature in St. David's 
College, Lampeter. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
_ COVENT GARDEN. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MAX: a Novel. By Jutian Croskey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEATH, the KNIGHT, and the LADY: a Ghost 
=. oy H. pve Vere Sracpoore, Author of “ Pierrot.” Crown 


DERELICTS: a Novel. By W. J. Locke, Author of 


** At the Gate of Samaria.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* The book is full of human interest "—Manchester Guardian, 
“A real good book...... Mr. Locke kas written a book which is calculated to 
make the oldest reviewer dream for a little while that to be a reviewer is to be an 
enviable person.” Black and White. 


A CHILD in the TEMPLE: a Novel. 
Matuew. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ A very delicate wrought story, a very charming piece of literature.” 


Daily Chroniole. 
MIDDLE GREYNESS: a Novel. 


By A. J. Dawson. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*Mr. Dawson proves himself a fluent and powerful writer......There is not a 
dull line in the book."— Whitehall Review. 


CECILIA : :.a Novel. By Stantey V. Makower, Author 
** The Mirror of Music.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


nEW ESSAYS TOWARDS a | a CRITICAL METHOD. By 


“* Mr. Robertson shows himself to be a ea ond judicious critic.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE EARTH BREATH, and other Poems. By A. E. 


Square 32mo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SELECTED POEMS of JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 
With a Biographical and Critical Preface by Louise ImoGEN GuINEY. 
Crown 8vo 5s. net. 
** Mangan’s verses will come as a pleasurable surprise."—Black and White. 


LYRICS. By Joun B. Tass. Uniform with the Author’s 
Poems. Squre 32mo. 4s. 6d. net. 
‘* After George Herbert, Robert Herrick, and Christina Rossetti, it is not easy to 
think of a poet who has turned his devotion to a better account in verse than 
Mr. John B. Tabb." —Manchester Guardian. 


By FRANK 


t NEW AND SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


POEMS. By Colonel Jonn Hay (American Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James’). Including “‘ Pike County Ballads.” Authorized 
Edition, with Photogravure Portrait afte ter Hollyer. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


CASTILIAN DAYS, By Colonel Joun Hay. Crown 


8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE FLIGHT of the KING: a Full, True, and Parti- 
cular Account of the Escape of his Most Sacred Majesty King Charles II., 
after the Battle of Worcester. By ALLAN Fra. With 16 Portraits in Photo- 
gravure and over roo other Illustrations. 1s. net. 


** Puts to shame nine out of ten of the fashionable historical novels of the day.” 


Daily Telegraph. 
SYMPHONIES. 


price 6s. 


“ The very considerable aifts of og Egerton’ are displayed in this book. 
She has unlearned none of the literary deftness which made ‘ Keynotes’ a notable 


By Georce Ecerton. Crown 8vo. 


book of its year.’ Academy. 
THE STEPMOTHER: a Tale of Modern Athens. By 
Grecory Nenovovtos. Translated by Mrs. Epmonps. 2s. 6d. 
THE QUEST of the GOLDEN GIRL: a Romance. 
By .© GALLIENNE, 6s, net. 
“ Mr. Le Gallienne is no imitator of a classic, but he has made his ‘Golden Girl,’ 
or three parts of it, pure phantasy, with the spirit of Sterne hovering benignantly in 


the air.”— Daily Céronicle. 


THE QUEST of the GILT-EDGED GIRL. By 


Ricuaxp be Lyrienng. The Bodley Booklets. No. II. Square 16mo. 
1s, net. 


PATIENCE SPARHAWK and HER TIMES: a Novel. 


By Gerreuve ATHERTON, 


“We cordially recommend Mrs. —_— book as one of the most interesting 
books of the year.” —Pa// Mall Gazette. 


KING NOANFTT: a Story of Devon Settlers in Old 


Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay. 4 F. J. Stimson. With x2 Full- 
page Illustrations by Henry Sandham. 6s. 


“ * King Noanett’ is not inferior to the bewitching ‘ Lorna Doone.’ "—Academy. 


GODS and THEIR MAKERS: a Novel. By Laurence 


Housman, 4s. 6d. net. 


** Certainly one of the most irresistibly delightful of recent books.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


THE WISE and the WAYWARD. By G. S. Srreer. 


os Street has given us a novel of rare distinction and charm.” 
W.L in the Daily 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (Constituent Assembly, 


I 1). By Justin Huntty McCartuy. Vols. III. and IV. (compl 
thew 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. each, ang 


WESTMINSTER. By Sir Besant. Uniform 


with the Cheap Edition of ‘‘ London.” With a Frontispiece etched by F. S, 
Walker, R.P.E., and 120 Illustrations by W. Patten and others. New 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [On October 14, 


THE LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. Founded on 


Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow-Academicians. 
ALTER THORNBURY. With 8 Illustrations in Colours and 2 Woodcuts, 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
** Soon after the publication of the first edition of my ‘ Life of Turner,’ I received 
a kind letter from Mr. Ruskin, which contained the following passage :—‘ I have 
just received and am reading your book with deep interest. I am much gratified we 
the view you have taken and give of Turner. It is quite what I hoped. 
beautiful things you have discovered a about him !'"—L£.xtract from Preface. 


MY CONTEMPORARIES in FICTION. By Davi 


Curistie Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat.” Crown 8vo. buckram, 
price 3s. 6d. 

‘Mr. Murray has written of his contemporaries with absolute frankness; we 
think, on the whole, also with perfect sincerity, and with a sanity and soundness of 
judgment that will commend his sketches to popular approval.” Leeds Mercu 

* This is distinctly a book to be read, as much for its strenuous English as for i its 
healthy teaching.” — Black and White. 

‘ The little volume is from first page to last full of keen, sound, informing criti. 
cism, the literary style of its setting forth being of itself a delight.” "_ Punch. 


SHAKESPEARE the BOY. With Sketches of Home 


and School Life, the Games and Sports, Manners and Customs. By Dr, 
. J. Rotre. With 42 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ ¢ Shakespeare the Boy’ is an exhaustive account of Stratford and the neighbour- 
hood, and ie suneee and customs of the sixteenth century as they affected 
children —of the environment, in short, of the poet from his birth to the age of six- 
teen or seventeen........ The illustrations are numerous and good, The accounts 
of the home life of the time, and of the holidays, festivals, sports, &c., are very 
interesting ; : ; but i indeed th the whole book is well worth reading.”—PadZ Mail Gazette. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES from 1880 to 
1897. By Justin McCartuy, M.P. Demy 8vo. cloth, r2s. (Uniform with 
the LIBRARY EDITION of the First Four Volumes. ) 

ee Mr. McCarthy is his own and only rival........ The historian has kept his very 
best wine till the last........ The volume is marked by those fine literary qualities, 
that rare power of condensation without loss of colour, that established the enduring 
fame of the earlier volumes. Some of the characterisations of public men are mar- 
vels of accuracy, models of style.” — Punch. 


THE WITCH-WIFE. By Saran TyTLer, Author of 


** The Macdonald Lass” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [On October 1 


THE CRUCIFORM MARK: the Strange Story of Richard 


Tregenna, Bachelor of Medicine. By Riccarpo STerHens, M.B. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“There is abundant ability in this book : and it may be read by either of twoclasses 
of readers—the reader who wants plot and sensation, and the reader who wants 
description and analysis.” —Westminster Gazette. 

A very daring book.”—Sfeaker. 


A WOMAN INTERVENES. By Rosert Barr. With 


8 Illustrations by Hat Hurst. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ The book is so exciting, so full of movement and change and suspense, that it 
must be read twice—the second time for the many wise and witty things Mr. Basr 
has to say about life and people.” —Vanity Fair. 
** Mr. Barr has told his lively story with much humour.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE CITY of REFUGE. By Sir Water Besant. 


a Edition, with a Frontispiece by F. S. Wilson. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


= We should be surprised if this new romance from Sir Walter Besant's pen dees 
not prove one of his most popular.”—Daily News. 

‘A curious and supremely interesting study. All the characters are drawn with 
conspicuous strength, and each is a person whom we know...... A novel of intense 
and peculiar interest.” —Scotsman. 


JETSAM. By OWEN Hatt, Author of “ The Track of a 


Storm.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Those who have agreeable recollections of Mr. Owen Hall's novel entitled ‘ The 
Track of a Storm’ will not be disappointed with his latest story. The technique of 
Jetsam’ is excellent, and the subject is one which readily attracts the reader. 
Atheneum. 
*** Jetsam’ is keenly interesting and often strongly written, especially in the 
pages that deal with military stir and action.”"—-Daily Mait. 


THREE PARTNERS ; or, the Big Strike on Heavy Tree 


Hill. By Brer Harte. With 8 Illustrations by J. Giilich. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** Various parts of the story rise toa we, a of interest ; it is admirably told 
and has a skilfully 
‘The book, as a whole, will give vivid ro to every reader who likes his 
fictional pictures done with a broad brush.”—Daily Maiti. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS, including 


“ Poetry for Children” and “Prince Dorus.” With 2 Portraits and a 
Facsimile. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE 


KS. With Life, Anecdotes, and ro Full-page Illustrations. 


ARTEMUS WARD’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Por- 


trait and Facsimile. 


THOMAS HOOD’S CHOICE WORKS in PROSE and 


VERSE. With Life, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. 


ENGLAND and INDIA: a Record of Progress during 
a Hundred Years. By Romesu C. Dutt, C.LE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2% 
“« The views of a loyal and intelligent Indian native on questions connected with 
the government of the Dependency are obviously entitled to an attentive hearing. 
. .+His book will be read with an interest that will be enhanced by the fact fe 
its author has been a member of the Bengal Legislative Council, and has also h 
the post of officiating Commissioner of Orissa."— World. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MUDIES 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK EXPORTERS, 
ROOK BINDERS, 


AND 


LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
89 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
944 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


LONDON, 


And 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address; ‘“*BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code; UNICODE, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the (Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogned. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. ew Choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 


No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants.—EDWARD Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


W. THACKER & CO., PUBLISHERS & EXPORTERS, 
2 Creed Lane, London, E.C., will be pleased to consider MSS. in 
General Literature with a view to publication i in book form. —— “ Publishing 
‘a W. Tuacker & Co., 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C. 
Also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. Established 1819. 


HAKLUYT SOCIETY (President, Sir CLEMENTS MARK- 
HAM, K.C.B.) Two New Volumes, viz, DANISH ARCTIC EXPE- 
DITIONS, 1605-20, edited by C. C. A. Goscu, Esq., are now being distributed to 
members by Mr. Quaritch. 
The Annual Subscription is One Guinea. Lists of Works already issued, or in 


preparation, may be obtained from 
WILLIAM FOSTER, Honorary Secretary. 
Bordean, Holly Road, Wanstead. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom .........41 8 2 
All other parts of the World I 10 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now Posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, Lim1TED, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


READY NEXT MONDAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE TWO CAPTAINS. 


With 4+ Full- -page Illustrations. Crown cloth, 6s. 
DR. GEORG EBERS’S NEW NOVEL. 


BARBARA BLOMBERG. 
A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF CHARLES V. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE 


GREAT K. & A. TRAIN ROBBERY. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD, 
Author of ‘‘The Honourable Peter Stirling.” 
Now in its Twenty-first Edition. 
Crown Svo. with Frontispiece and Title-page in Red and Black, cloth, ss. 


THE MASSARENES. 


By OUIDA. 
Fifth Edition now ready, Crown 8vo. 580 pp. 6s. 
‘* Quida’s latest novel, ‘The Massarenes,’ is, from every point of view, yt ‘al 
unch. 
‘* So interesting that, in spite of its exceptional length, it will seem to most 
readers tantalisingly short.” ruth. 


The NEW ADDITION to the COMPLETE UNIFORM SERIES, 
Crown 8vo. in cloth, at 2s. 6d. of 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS is 


BRISETIS. 


“ His 'atest, simplest, most novel.” —World. 
perfec: work of art...... A delightful book.’ 
‘* As fresh and charming a story as Mr. Black ever wrote.” —Scotsman. 


LORNA DOONE 


For SIXPENCE. 
Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE'S celebrated Copyright Novel, LORNA DOONE, 
is now being issued for a limited period in One Volume, complete, for Sixpence. 
“* The cheapest copyright work ever issued.”— Daily News. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE EXPLOITS of MYLES STANDISH. By Henry 
Jounson (‘ ‘** Muirhead Robertson’), Author of ‘‘ From Scrooby to Plymouth 
Map of New England and Portrait of Myles Standish. 

rown 8vo. 6s 


JOURNAL of a TOUR in CANADA, the UNITED 
STATES and MEXICO. By Winerrep, Lapy Howarp or GLossop. 
With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEWFOUNDLAND in 1897: being Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubitee Year, and the Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of New- 
foundland by John Cabot. By the Rev. M. Harvey, LL.D. ith a Map 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW ZEALAND RULERS and STATESMEN, 1844-97. 


By the Hon. WittiaAmM Gissorne, formerly a Member of the House of 
Representatives, and also of the New Zealand Ministry. With 50 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE SERIES.—New Volume. 


THE GOSPEL in the EPISTLES. By Dr. J. Guinness 


Rocers, of the Clapham Congregational Church. With Photogravure. 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 
FOR the FLAG. By Jutes Verne. With over 4o 


Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


CLOVIS DARDENTOR. By Jutes Verne. With over 


40 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


NOW READY, price 1s. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
OCTOBER NUMBER. 
ConrTENTS. 

THE WRECK OF GREECE. By Henry Norman. Illustrated from the 
Author's Photographs, and with Drawings. 

RAWDON Nag ena SURPRISES BECKY SHARP AND LORD STEYNE 
air”). Drawn by BeRNaRD PartripGE. Scenes from the Great 

ovels.—X. Engraved by FLorian. (Frontispiece.) 

THE WORKERS. By Watter A. Wycxorr. III. A Hotel Porter. Illustrated 
by E. Potthast. 

WE TOO SHALL SLEEP. By Arcuipatp LamMpMAN. 

SOME GOLF PICTURES. By A.B. Frost. Six Full-page Illustrations. 

THE FRIGATE-GHOST. By Heten Gray Cong. Illustrated by Carlton T. 
Chapman. 

THE BUSINESS OF A NEWSPAPER. By J. Lincotn Sterrens. Illus- 
trated by W. R. Leigh. 

THE MAN WITH THE BACON RIND. By Writiam Henry SHELTON. 

CECILIA BEAUX. By Wittiam Wa tron. Illustrated from Portraits by 
Miss Beaux. 

THE UNQUIET SEX: Women’s Clubs. By HeteN Watterson Moopy. 

DURKET SPERRET.” Chapters VI.-XII. By Saran BARNWELL 

LLIOTT. 
THE LIFE OF A COLLEGE PROFESSOR. By Biss Perry. &c. &c. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. : 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad St., E.C. ; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; & 47 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed , £1.200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, 
over £1,500,000. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710, 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches: 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1896, £388,952,800. 
The LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 

INVESTED FUNDS .. £9,328.708. 
FIRE. — LIFE. — ENDOWMENTS. — ANNUITIES. 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 


icipating Life Policies effected in 1807, at annual premiums, will share in 
the profits of their class for TWO FULL YEARS for the term ending 1898. 


EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 
Head Offices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS . « « «+ #27,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH. GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLOMBO. P. GREEN & CO. 
Managers { KNDERSUN, ANDERSON, & CO.} Fenchitin ‘London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


. 


EDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 
. Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 14s, 8s, 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
arison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
her prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 17s, 9s. 6d. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


' 8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid 
to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there Is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester : 26 Market St. 


THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED, JOHANNESBURG. 
DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT.—AUGUST. 
_ The Directors have the pleasure of submitting the following Report on the work- 
ing operations of the Company for August, 1897, which shows a Total Profit of 
420,534 38. 11d. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works . 16,267 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 

Cyanide ee ee ee ee ee ee 2,100 19 3 


Profit for Month.. ee ee ee ee os eo es 20,534 3 


REVENUE. 
By Gold Accounts— Value 
»» 6,834°182 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Mill es - ee +. £28,855 7 3 
9+ 3:035°769 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Cyanide Works ee +s 12,725 16 9 


441,581 4 0 


The Tonnage mined for month was oe os ee 
Add quantity taken from stock .. ee ee os oe 


19,0: 
Less waste rock sorted out 2. > 


Milled Tonnage ee és ee es 16,267 ,, 


The total yield per ton of fine Gold on the Milled Tonnage basis 
was 12 dwts. 3°238 grs. 
; H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 
Head Office, Johannesburg, oth September, 1897. , 


THE ROODEPOORT GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the GENERAL MEETING of the 
above Company will be held at Johannesburg on the 27th October. 
The Transfer Books will be Closed from the 7th until the 27th inst. 


By order, 
THOS. HONEY, Secretary, 


THE JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, LONDON AGENTS. 


ro and rr Austin Friars, E.C., 4th October, 1897. 


WOMEN'S TRADES’ UNION LEAGUE, 


Established by MRS. PATERSON i 1874. 
OFFICE: 
CLUB UNION BUILDINGS, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C, 


Open daily from 10 to 1. Also Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, 
8 to 10 P.M. 


Chairman: Miss F. ROUTLEDGE, B.A. 
Hon. Sec.: Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
Secretary: Miss WILSON. 
Organizers: MARLAND-BRODIE, Miss BARRY. 
Treasurer: Miss MONCK. 


Membership of the League consists in paying an annual subscription 
to the funds of the Society. These funds are applied to office ex- 
penses and the promotion of organization among women, to watching 
Legislation, and to social work. 


OBJECTS. 
A. ORGANIZATION. On invitation from affiliated Societies or 


Trades Councils, the League sends organizers to any London or 
provincial district to form new, or strengthen existing, Trades 
Unions. 


B. LEGISLATION. The League has a membership of over 20,000 
women Trade-Unionists, and acts as their agent in making repre- 
sentations to Government authorities or Parliamentary Committees 
with regard to their legislative requirements. Complaints as to 
grievances and breaches of Factory and Public Health Legislation 
are investigated by the League, and referred to the proper quarters, 
over 100 having been dealt with last year in this way. 


C. SOCIAL WORK. The League arranges entertainments and forms 
clubs among working women. The Paterson Working Girls’ Club 
meets weekly at the League Offices, which are also a house of call 
for women for purposes of inquiry, complaint, and information. 


SEA-SIDE HOLIDAY AND CONVALESCENT 
HOME FOR THE BLIND. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, ESSEX. 


A very earnest appeal is made for funds to establish a Sea-side Holiday 
and Convalescent Home for the Blind at Southend-on-Sea. 

In London alone there are 3,573 blind persons, most of whom are in 
indigent circumstances, and have lost their sight through accident or 
disease, who by the loss have been reduced to a life of inactivity, con- 
sequent ill-health, and despair. 

These people are not generally taken into the ordinary Convalescent 
Homes, as they require special attention. 

Southend-on-Sea has been selected on account of its invigorating 
climate, its easy access and cheap railway fare for this proposed 
Institution, 

It is hoped to provide accommodation for twelve inmates, who will be 
sent for a fortnight or three weeks’ stay by Societies connected with, and 
persons interested in, the welfare of the sightless. A charge of Ten 
shillings per week will be made for each inmate, and a liberal diet 
provided. This charge will not enable the Institution to be self-support- 
ing; it will, therefore, be partly dependent on the generosity of the 
benevolent, to whom this appeal is made, for the necessary funds for the 
furnishing and establishing this much-needed Home. 

Donations and annual subscriptions will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by W. G. SHAKSPEARE SMITH, Esq., Solicitor, 
7 Charles Square, Hoxton, N., and 57 North End Road, West Kensington ; 
and SAMUEL HAWTREE, Esq., Ivy Lodge, London Road, Southend- 
on-Sea; or they may be forwarded to BARCLAY & CO., Limited, 
Bankers, Southend, Essex, to the account ‘‘ Seaside Home for the Blind.” 


References as to the ona fides of this appeal can be made to Sir 
FREDERICK YOUNG, J.P., K.C.M.G., 5 Queensberry Place, South 
Kensington, S.W.; ANDREW JOHNSTON, Esq., J.P., Chairman of 
the Essex County Council, 35. New Broad Street, E.C.; ALFRED 
PREVOST, Esq., J.P., Mayor of Southend-on-Sea; T. A. WALLIS, 
Esq., Indigent Blind Visiting Society, 27 Red Lion Square, W.C.; 
Rev. T. W. HERBERT, Vicar of Southend-on-Sea; E. A. WEDD, 
Esq., J.P., Chairman County Bench, Southend and Rochford. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Mr. Wm. Heinemann’s Announcements and New Publications. 


NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. 


Omitted from the Collection published under the 


Auspices of Napoleon III. Translated from the French by LADY MARY LOYD. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Frontispiece, 15s. net. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : a Critical Study. 


By Georc Branpes, Ph.D. Translated 


from the Danish by WILLIAM ARCHER and DIANA WHITE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


A HISTORY OF DANCING, from the Earliest Ages to Our Own Times. From the French 


of GASTON VUILLIER. With 25 Plates in Photogravure and about 4co Illustrations in the Text. 1 vol. 4to. 36s. net. Also 35 Copies printed on Japanese 
Vellum (containing 3 additional Plates), with a duplicateset of the Plates on India paper for framing. Each Copy numbered and signed, Twelve Guineas net. 


THE NON-RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. By Marie 
Jean Guyau. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 17s. net. 
LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 
A SERIES OF SHORT HISTORIES EDITED" BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Epmunp Gosse, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Previously published. 
A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Epwarp 


Dowpen, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Oratory and English Literature in the 
University of Dublin. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. 


By GirsertT Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. 
*,* A List of forthcoming Volumes in this Series on application. 


SIXTY YEARS OF EMPIRE: a Symposium. Contri- 


butions by Sir Cuartes Ditke, Mr. Joun Burns, Mr. JosepH PENNELL» 


&c. &c. Reprinted by permission from ‘‘ The Daily Chronicle.” With over ' 


70 Portraits and Diagrams. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Great Lives and Events. 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD: and their In- 


fluence on English Education. By Sir Josuva Fitcu, LL.D., formerly 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Training Colleges. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 
(Great Educators, 


*4* A List of this Series will be sent on application. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. Edited by Wittiam 
‘Ernest Hen 
To be completed in 12 volumes. Small crown 8vo. price ss. net each. 
VERSE VOLUME I. Containing ‘ Hours of Idleness,” ‘* Childe 
ea “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” With a Portrait 
ter Sanders. 


1, LETTERS, 1804-1813. With a Portrait after waliies. ii 
POEMS FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. Translated 


from Persian by GertrupE LowTHIAN} Bett. Small crown 8vo. 
price 

A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF WILFRED 
With an Introduction by W. E. Hentey. Crown 
vo. price 6s. 


STUDIES IN FRANKNESS. By Cuartes Wuistey, 


Author of “A Book of Scoundrels.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a Frontispiece, 


price 7s. 6d. 
By H. B. Irvine. 


JUDGE JEFFREYS: a Study. 


vo'. crown 8vo. 


THE WOMEN OF HOMER. By Watrter CopLanp 


Perry. With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STORY OF THE GREEKS. By H. A. Grvueser. 
Small crown 8vo. 288 pp. with Illustrations. 
LUMEN. By Camitie FiamMarion. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
ice 3s. 6d. 
CUBA IN WARTIME. By RicHarp Harpine Davis, 


Author of ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune.” With numerous Illustrations by Frederic 
Remington. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WITH THE FIGHTING JAPS: Naval Experiences 


during the late Chino-Japanese War by J. CHatmErs. Crown 8vo. 


MY FOURTH TOUR IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Avpert F. Catvert, F.R.G.S. 4to. with many Illustrations and 
otographs, 21s. net, 


FICTION. 
ST. IVES. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 1 vol. crown 
THE BETH BOOK. By Saran Granp. 1 vol. crown 
THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynicu. 1 vol. crown 
THE CHRISTIAN. By Hatt Carne. 1 vol. crown 
Gon’s ‘FOUNDLING. By A. J. Dawson. 1 vol. crown 


MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By W. E. Norris. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 6s. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry James. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GODS ARRIVE. By E. Hotpswortu. 


t vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FREEDOM OF HENRY MEREDYTH. By 


M. Hamitton. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


IN THE PERMANENT WAY, and other Stories. By 


Fora ANNIE STEEL. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
LAST STUDIES. By Husert CrackanTuorPE. With 


an Introduction by Henry JaMEs, and a Portrait. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NIGGER OF “ THE NARCISSUS.” By Joszrx 


ONRAD. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. By H. G. We tts. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DRONES MUST DIE. By Max Norpave 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. By Cuartes Bennam. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. $s. 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. From the 


Swedish of M. Matiinc, by ANNA MoLsog. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL. By J. A. Srevart. 1 vol. crown 


8vo. 6s. 


THE LAKE OF WINE. By B. E. J. Capes. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 6s. 


EZEKIEL’S SIN. By J. H. Pearce. 1 vol. crown 


8vo. 6s. 


A CHAMPION OF THE SEVENTIES. By Epitn A. 


BARNETT. 1 vol, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LONDONERS. By Roserr Hicuens. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 6s. 


MRS. JOHN FORSTER. By Cuaries GRANVILLE. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A MAN WITH A MAID. By Mrs. Henry Dupeney. 


Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. [Pioneer Series. 


THE OLD ADAM AND THE NEW EVE. From the 
German of RupotF Gotm. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, Library. 


NIOBE. From the Norwegian of Jonas Lig. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 6d. {International Library. 


AN ALPHABET. 


By NicHotson,. 
1. The Popular Edition. Lithographed in Colours, on stout Cartridge Paper. 


In Three Editions. 


5s. 


2. The Library Edition (Limited). Lithographed in Colours on Dutch Hand-made Paper, mounted on brown paper and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 
3. The Edition de Luxe (Limited). Printed from the Original Woodblocks, Hand-coloured, and signed by the Artist. In vellum portfolio. £12 12s. 
AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


AN ALMANAC OF TWELVE SPORTS FOR 1898. 


Three Editions. 


By Nicuotson. In 


1. The Popular Edition. Lithographed in Colours, on stout Cartridge Paper. 2s. 

2. The Library Edition — Lithographed in Colours on Japanese Vellum, and bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 

3. The Edition de Luxe (Limited), Printed from the Original Woodblocks. Hand-coloured, and signed by the Artist. In Vellum Portfolio. £5 5s. 
AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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GEORGE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


MODERN PAINTERS. 


A NEW CHEAP EDITION IN SMALL FORM. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops. 
Complete, with the 225 Woodcuts, the One Lithograph and the Eighty-nine Full-page Illustrations reproduced ig 
Photogravure and Half-tone. 
The TEXT is that of the Complete Edition of 1889, and includes the ** EPILOGUE” written by Mr. Ruskin in 1888. 


VOLUMES I., II. Price 11s. net the 2 vols. 
VOLUME il. With 17 Full-page Plates and 8 Woodcuts. Price 8s. net. } vow ready. 


VOLUME IV. With 35 Full-page Plates and 116 Woodcuts. Price gs. net. [About October 19. 
VOLUME V. With 38 Full-page Plates and 101 Woodcuts. Price gs. net. [/% November. 


The INDEX VOLUME, containing a complete Index, Collation, and Bibliography of the different Editions of the Work will be issued 
simultaneously with Volume V., about 400 pages, price §s. net. [Jn November. 


LECTURES ON LANDSCAPE 


GIVEN AT OXFORD IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1871. 


Illustrated with Sixteen Plates in Photogravure and Two in Colour. 

These Lectures, originally addressed by Mr. Ruskin to students, were Illustrated by means of pictures chosen from the Author's private collection, 
the University Galleries, and the Ruskin Drawing School at Oxford. 

Owing to the difficulty and expense of adequately reproducing the Illustrations at that time, publication was indefinitely deferred. Recent 
eo in photogravure and lithography, however, now permits the reproduction in this volume of no less than eighteen of the pictures referred to in 
the text. 

UNIFORM IN SIZE WITH.“‘STUDIES IN BOTH ARTS” 16x11 inches. Cloth, £2 2s. [ Shortly. 


Also 150 Copies on Arnold Unbleached Hand-made Paper with India Proofs of the Plates, price £4 4s, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. 


An Introduction to the Study of Literature. 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A., Barrister-at Law. 


The writers whose critical methods are analysed at length are: Plato, Aristotle, Addison, Lessing, Victor Cousin, and Matthew Arnold. — Besides 
these, the critical opinions of Bacon, Burke, Wordsworth, Elizabeth Browning, Emerson, Amiel, and (among other living writers) of Mr. Swinburne, 
Mr. Ruskin, Mr. George Meredith, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, have been examined. An Index of Authors and an Index of Subjects are added. 


Demy 8vo. about 304 pages, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL. 
UNIFORM WITH “NELSON AND HIS COMPANIONS IN ARMS.” 


WELLINGTON, HIS COMRADES & CONTEMPORARIES; 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of “ The British Army,” ‘‘ French Revolutionary Generals,” &c., &c. 
Illustrated with 13 Photogravure Portraits, taken by special permission from the Originals in the possession of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
14 other Illustrations, facsimiles of Letters, and 2 Maps. 
Large imperial 16mo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
Also 100 Special Large Paper Copies, on Arnold Paper, with India Proofs of the Plates, demy 4to. £2 2s. net. 


THE NELSON MEMORIAL. NOW COMPLETE. 


NELSON AND HIS COMPANIONS IN ARMS. B ) ” 
Joun Knox LauGcuton, M.A., R.N. With 11 Photogravure Plates, and cf SPENSER S = FAERIE QUEENE, 
other Full-page Illustrations; Facsimiles of Letters, four Plans of Battles, 
Exhaustive Bibliographical ‘ard. Chronologia! ‘Tables are appended. "36 With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 
ae eur eek Edited from the Original Editions, by THOMAS J. WISE. 

SPRING FAIRIES AND SEA _ FAIRIES. By A limited Edition on Arnold Unbleached HanJ-made Paper, in 19 


GeratpivE Mockter. With 50 Illustrations by Nellie Benson. Crown 


8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [Admost ready. Parts, large post 4to. £9 19s. 6d. 

THE HESPERIDES: a Country Garland of Ten Songs 
from Herrick. Set to Music by Josep# S. Moorat. With 12 Full- 
Designs, knd Papers, &c., col Guar te Sak Gentes Pane ae The designs by Mr. Walter Crane include, besides the 
antique, 5s. (Almost ready. Cover, a series of 98 Full-page Illustrations, 80 Canto 

Headings with Initials, and Tail-pieces. 

RENAUD OF MONTAUBAN. By Roverr Sreete, 
Author of * Huon of Bordeaux.” With 12 Full-page Illustrations and Cover With Facsimiles of the Title-Pages and other Illustrations from the 
by Fred Mason. Fep. 4to. antique, cloth, 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 


Editions of 1590, 1556, 1609, and 1611. 
HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. Translated by | . The ATHENZUM says :—‘‘ Mr. Crane possesses a superabundance of 


H. Oskar Sommer, and with Ill ti d Initials by Arthur J, | invention and a sort of rapturous sympathy with romantic chivalry 
Gaskin. New Edition in I val own doth 6d. and the allegorizing mood of Spenser...... No modern artist is s0 

(Ready. well qualified to illustrate Spenser as Mr. Crane...... Many of these 
designs for title-pages, head-pieces, and tail-pieces, are quite 


THE BIBLE REFERENCES OF JOHN RUSKIN. | beyond praise as examples of book-decorations and enrichments. 


Selected, and ed in Alphabetical Order, by M d Eten G ** Mr. Wise has added much to the value of the edition by including 
by permission of the Author. “Crown 8vo. cloth, a ut 09 9 net. oy | in his careful and elaborate preface various documents which aré 
(Shortly. seldom found in modern reprints of the ‘ Faerie Queene.’” 


LONDON: RUSKIN HOUSE, 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by SPoTTISwOODE & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAviEs at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, ‘n the County of London.—Saturday, 9 October, 1897. 
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